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WOMAN’S TRUTH. 


My Love is not of heavenly birth, 
No—frail and mortal is her form ; 
Her smiles are not too sweet for earth, 

Nor are her fondest looks too warm. 


No blazing suns adorn her head, 
Her mouth no glittering pearls can boast ; 
Though sweet her lips, they do not shed 
The incense of Arabia’s coast. 


But there ’s a calm domestic trace 
Of love in every word and feature, 

More dear :o me than all the grace 
Of all the goddesses in nature. 


And many a sun has ris’n and set, 
And many a storm has blown around us, 
Since first our throbbing bosoms met, 
And love and law together bound us. 


And hopes have fall’n, and friends have 
changed, 
And flowers that promised much been blight- 
. ed, 
Yet never were our hearts estranged 
One moment from the faith we plighted. 


Harp on, ye bards—soar to the skies, 
Bring down the fairest stars that brighten 

That beauteous world—each lady’s eyes 
May then Love’s zig-zag path enlighten. 


Go search in climes beneath the sun, 
Where nature’s sweetest flowers are blow- 


ing— 
Tell each ‘ dear girl” you found not one 
To match the rose, her soft cheek shewing. 


Should she, cold sceptic ! doubt thee still, 
Up—up on Fancy’s wings to heaven, 

Swear that o’en angel’s h are shrill, 
To the wild notes her lips have given. 


Oh, woman ! source of every bliss 

That heaven to this cold world dispenses ! 
Can such romantic praise as this 

Charm thy weak heart, and chain thy senses ? 


Yos—hours in all our lives there are, 
From Power and Pride, to Want’s pale 
train, 
When thou canst seem—oh, lovelier far 
Than all young dreaming poets feign. 


It is not in thy hour of prime, 
When friends are fond, and hopes are spring- 
ing— 
It is not at the witching time, 
When, Love his first wild strain is singing— 


It is not in the crowded hall— 
It is not in lone solitude— 
No—though in each thou wert with all 
Genius’ and Beauty’s gifts endued— 


But at the couch that mocks repose, 
- Where some beloved one may languish, 
0} ng— yet dreading life’s last close, — 

Wit aching brow, and heart of anguish. 


While in the ranks of health and glee, 
Their fate may scarce one sigh awaken, 

O woman! then ’tis thine to be 
Near—though by all the world forsaken. 





LINES 


UN A PICTURE PAINTED BY THEODORE LANE, NOW IN THE GALLERY Of THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION, ENTITLED, “‘ AN HOUR BEFORE THE DUEL.” 


T 1s morning ! and its pale and fitful light 
Falls upon one whose sad and bitter thoughts 
Are working in his heart to agony ! 
Alas! alas! and must it still be thus, 

That for some heedless speech, some word, 

perchance, 
Expressed in haste, mistaken honour’s laws 

20 ATHENEUM VOL. 7, 2d series. 


Have power to make men murderers ? 

Come hither, ye who me’er have felt the pangs 

A duel bears with it~and view this scene ! 
Behold yon anxious form ! 

Night, which brings sweet repose to weary 


souls, 
Has brought no rest te him ! Despair and woe 
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Are in his face, for, in a short hour more, 
Death may close over all his earthly hopes. 
He fain would read, to soothe his troubled 


mind, 
But cannot—Oh! how sad the thoughts of 


home, 
And of his native village—where his days 
Were passed in peace, amid his parent’s love, 
Ere he sought glory “ in the tented field !”’ 
There lies a letter, sealed—Ah ! should he fall, 
What bitter tidings will its contents bear 
To those dear parents !— 
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Papers lie seattet’d at his feet-—his watch 

Is near him—and the minutes seem to fly 

That soon must bring the fated hour for strife. 

One hand is on the instrument of death ; 

And in the other is a portrait case, 

From which fond woman’s features scem as 
though 

They looked reproach and agony upon him.— 

It cannot be—he dares not now relent— 

His word is pledg’d—and the world’s scornfat 


laugh, 
If now he fail’d, would brand him as a coward. 
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Sin,— 
T has afforded us the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, to see those 
who are at the head of our naval ad- 
Iuinistration exerting themselves in 
so laudable a pursuit as the improve- 
ment of the Royal Navy, which has 
been justly called the bulwark of the 
Empire; but as officers, who have, 
during the whole of the late war, 
faithfully served our King and coun- 
try—we feel ourselves called upon, 
respectfully, but firmly, to state our 
opinions on a subject which we be- 
lieve to be of vital importance, and 
essentially necessary to the safety of 
the nation, It may be proper then, 
first, to mention, that the writers of 
this letter have, from a sense of duty, 
made it their business both to study 
the principles and nature of the 
Steam Engine, and to make many 
voyages in steam vessels, for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion; and therefore their opinions 
are not formed on hearsay or hypo- 
thesis, but on the sound basis of prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge. We 
have been on board of them in 
storms, and in all situations; and 
have positively ascertained what 
their qualities are of every descrip- 
tion; and although like others, who 
have looked forward to see their flag 
displayed at the mast-head of a first- 
rate, we had regarded steam vessels 
as something beneath the character of 
the British Navy, we now find it our 
duty to discard these selfish preju- 
dices, and declare what we have by 
experience found to be the truth. 
We believe no person conversant 
with naval tactics will dispute, that 


the steam vessel has in velocity a de- 
cided advantage over sailing vessels, 
under every circumstance ; it must 
therefore be admitted that she can 
obtain without difficulty any relative 
position ; and also that she can main- 
tain it in spite of her sailing opponent. 
The steam vessel, depending on on- 
ly one element, and being moved by 
machinery, is not impeded in her 
velocity, by any additional weight, 
added to strengthen her construction, 
or to render her proof against shot 
at a particular distance; while shot 
thrown from her at this distance 
would be effectual against a sailing 
vessel, which cannot be so protected 
without injury to her satling quali- 
ties. We have ascertained that 
steam vessels can be made proof 
against shot; and that even the pad- 
dies can be fully protected ; there- 
fore the objection, that “ a shot in 
the boiler,” or in any other part of 
the machinery, would disable them, 
is completely done away, and they 
are thus rendered secure from dam- 
age, whatever may be the force of 
their opponents, The sailing vessel 
is much more dependent on trim and 
symmetry of construction, than the 
steam vessel, in which, acting by mo- 
mentum, when once put in motion, 
the vis inertie is increased by her 
solidity. ‘The advantages are so pet- 
fectly evident and undeniable, that it 
might be fairly asked, Why do not 
all naval officers agree at once on 
this important subject? But it is not 
difficult to understand the reason. 
Officers who are high in rank do not 
like to look forward to this apparent- 
ly uncomfortable mode of warfare ; 
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and they show a reluctance to study 
a new system of naval tactics. They 
cannot easily or willingly abandon 
the near prospect they have of proud- 
ly displaying their flags at the mast- 
head of a first rate ship of war, one 
of the most beautiful and splendid 
objects in the world, and when com- 
pared, even in imagination, with the 
smoky steamer—alas ! what a galling 
humiliation! Can we expect those 
who have been so long prejudiced in 
favour of a system which has led the 
nation to the pinnacle of glory, and 
who have no opportunity, or even 
desire, of inquiring into the true state 
of the case, should at once abandon 
what has been dearest to their hearts 
for forty years? But it is too true— 
no longer can the British First-rate 
Man-of-War be considered the Mon- 
arch of the Ocean, or the gallant 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fleet, pace .the quarter-deck of 
such a ship, even in security from 
the attack of a little steam ship with 
ouly One Gun! For if the steam- 
vessel is made effectually proof 
against the battery of her opponent 
at the distance of six hundred yards, 
and can maintain that distance, which 
are facts now beyond a doubt, it 
matters little whether the sailing ship 
has one gun or one hundred, since 
they canuot produce any serious con- 
sequences to the assailants; who, on 
the contrary, fire in security, red-hot 
shot, and missiles of all descriptions, 
every one of which must tell on their 
opponents, aud eventually sink, or 
oblige the ship, which may verily be 
called defenceless, to strike her co- 
lours ! 

Much has been said respecting the 
comparative safety of steam vessels 
in stormy weather; but it is only by 
those who have had no experience, 
that they have been deemed unsafe. 
Those who have had practice, and 
also every unprejudiced seaman, 
rust admit that the superiority in this 
respect, too, is most decidedly in their 
favour. Steam vessels have at all 
times precisely the masts and sails, 
which every seaman would wish to 
have in a storm ; therefore, they may 
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truly be said to be always prepared 
for one. They cannot upset in a 
squall, or be sent down stern fore- 
most, by being taken aback. .A mis- 
take, neglect, or error in judgment, 
which might be fatal in a ship, would 
be, in a steam-vessel, attended with 
nv serious consequences. The pad- 
dies, and various projections from 
their sides, are much in their favour, 
instead of against them, as general- 
ly supposed ; for by breaking the 
wave before it reaches the ship, it is 
rendered comparatively harmless. It 
is well known, that if a ship were 
surrounded with Chevauz de frise, 
she would never ship a sea, because 
it would always be broken before it 
reached the body of the ship ; for it 
is only when a heavy unbroken bil- 
low rolls over the gunwale in an en- 
tire mass, that there is any danger. 
The top branches of a common fir- 
tree will break, and render harmless, 
the heaviest wave in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. If the steam is kept moderate- 
ly applied during a gale of wind, it 
must have the salutary effect of keep- 
ing the ship’s head or bow in the 
easiest position for resisting the 
waves, and prevent her falling of 
into the hollow of the sea, which is 
the situation of greatest danger; 
therefore, besides, making less lee- 
way, she must be actually more safe, 
When a steam vessel is near a lee 
shore at the commencement of a gale, 
she can ply directly in the wind’s eye, 
and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, get into a position of safety at 
a distance from the shore, or perhaps 
into a harbour, when a sailing vessel 
cannot accomplish either of these ob- 
jects before she is overtaken by the 
storm; and the steam vessel will 
often make way against a gale when 
all other vessels are obliged to bear 
up, or lie to, We were on board asteam 
ship, and made our passage, from 
Liverpool to the Isle of Man directly 
against the memorable storm which 
did so much damage to the Break water 
at Plymouth, on the 23d November, 
1824, It has been advanced by some, 
that the machinery of the steam En- 
gine description is liable to get out 
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of order : but as this arises principal- 
ly from inexperience in the practical 
part, either of the construction or 
the management, it only shows more 
forcibly the necessity of our naval 
men becoming better acquainted with 
the subject ; and is another power- 
ful reason why steam navigation 
should be practised and encouraged, 
that the most advisable and perfect 
methods, both of construction and 
use, might be established, taught, and 
understood, by those whoare to have 
the management of them, in the de- 
fence of the nation. We have heard 
the opinion of several of our brother 
officers of the Royal Navy, who, 
like ourselves, have thought it in- 
cumbent on them to study the sub- 
ject, and annually make several 
voyages, on board steam ships, on 
purpose to make themselves masters 
of the operation of the Steam-Engine, 
and also the tactics peculiar to these 
vessels; and we find them unani- 
mously of opinion, that Steam Navi- 
gation, even in its present state, has 
a decided superiority. They affirm, 
that if those officers who, as seamen, 
have their profession at their finger 
ends, think they have nothing to 
learn in Steam Navigation, they will 
find themselves wofully mistaken : 
The several excellent works written 
by Admirals Penrose, and Ekins, 
Captain Griffiths, and others, on 
Practical Seamanship, which would 

ave been invaluable during the late 
war, to which they were unfortunate- 
ly subsequent, are now no longer of 
any service. The methods of ma- 
neeuvring a fleet of men-of-war, and 
a flotilla of gun-boats, are complete- 
ly at variance ; and whenever a false 
or injudicious evolution is performed 
in a steam vessel flotilla, immediate 
advantage can be taken of it: the 
modes of attack and defence are es- 
sentially different; and, in short, 
nothing can be effectually performed 
in the arrangement of these vessels, 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
theory and very considerable prac- 
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tice, by those who have the responsi- 
bility and the chief direction.* 

The Regent, Britannia, Howe, 
Nelson, and Vincent, each of 120 
guns, have been built, at an enor- 
mous expense, about the close, or 
since the conclusion of the late war, 
and none of those magnificent ships 
have ever been at sea. It is a la- 
mentable truth, but it is indeed too 
true, that the best, nay, the only use 
they can be put to, when the nation 
is again plunged into war, is fo carry 
coals for the steam-vessels, which 
will then most assuredly form the 
nation’s bulwark, and the protection 
of our commerce! Alas! instead 
of inhabiting a palace like the spa- 
cious and superb accommodations of 
a first-rate ship of war, our gallant 
Admirals must condescend to live in 
one small cabin like that of a sloop- 
of-war, and the blast of the super- 
fluous steam-pipe must supply the 
place of a band of music! Yes, there 
is another use they can be put to,— 
they will make good transports, if 
protected by steam vessels. 

There are yet circumstances which 
require the serious consideration of 
those at the helm of affairs. The 
security of England from foreign in- 
vasion, was mainly, but naturally ow- 
ing to the superiority of her harbours 
for large ships over those on the op- 
posite coast: indeed, it may be said, 
that there was no harbour, where a 
formidable fleet of men-of-war could 
be assembled between Brest and the 
Texel, and large sums of money were 
very properly expended in the im- 
provement of this great national ad- 
vantage. But now things are most 
completely changed, by the revolu- 
tion which Steam had occasioned in 
naval warfare. Harbours fit for any 
number of steam vessels are to be 
found everywhere on the French 
coast; and, therefore, that natural 
advantage is entirely at an end ;—as 
also the blockade system, and, in- 
deed, every other system which has 
hitherto been pursued with effect. 





* We understand that the writers of this letter are ili r dy for 
the press, a complete system of Steam Tactics. ee ee eee 
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We, therefore, most respectfully sub- 
mit, that the attention of our Mini- 
sters should be directed to these im- 
portant circumstances, The fine and 
spacious harbour of Plymouth-Sound, 
which has cost nearly two millions, 
will not henceforth be the place of 
rendezvous. We shall want oursteam 
vessels on every point which is near- 
est or most adjacent to that harbour 
where the enemy has chosen to col- 
lect his force, or the place most con- 
venient for offensive operation, as 
the case may be. Any little harbour 
is just as good and as convenient for 
steam ships, as the great harbour of 
Plymouth-Sound ;—both Falmouth 
and Dartmouth will be much better, 
as being more advanced into the 
Channel, but Shoreham will proba- 
bly be the principal harbour in Great 
Britain. 

Again, as has already been hinted, 
it has been argued by some, that 
steam ships will be inefficient, be- 
cause a shot in the boiler, or in any 
part of the machinery, would disable 
them: But it is well known that the 
boilers can be placed below the wa- 
ter’s edge, and the machinery can be 
made shot-proof, even including the 
paddles, and that the vessel will not 
be thereby materially impeded in her 
sailing, but will still, with ease, be 
able to beat any sailing ship, and 
maintain such a distance,—as will en- 
able her shot to be effective, while 
that of sailing vessels can make no 
impression,—and eventually either 
sink them, or oblige them to strike. 
We may here mention, for the in- 
formation of those who are very 
sceptical on this point of the subject, 
that we have actually made experi- 
ments which put the question beyond 
a doubt; but we withhold the detail 
of them, as well as that of other im- 
portant experiments, for obvious 
reasons. 

The last, and which the opponents 
of Steam Navigation consider not 
the least, objection tu its practice, is, 
that it will be disadvantageous to the 
safety and to the commercial interest 
of the nation. But here they are 
still more at fault; and we shall 


presently make it manifest, that the 
nation will not only be made more 
secure from invasion, but that the 
commerce of the country will be far 
more effectually protected ; and that 
on these very grounds, Steam Navi- 
gation ought to be particularly culti- 
vated and encouraged. Let us sup- 
pose that another “army of Eng- 
land,” such as Buonaparte had col- 
lected, was assembled on the oppo- 
site coast, and that the enemy’s 
steam vessels were prepared to tow 
their flotilla across the Channel; 
it must be kept in mind, that the 
steam vessels which are made shot- 
proof will not do to contain a num- 
ber of troops, but they must simply 
be employed to tow transports and 
defend them. Now, there can be no 
doubt that an attack from an English 
flotilla, unencumbered with trans- 
ports, would have a considerable ad- 
vantage, admitting that each nation 
was equal in professional knowledge, 
in bravery, as well as in numerical 
force. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that a 
navy of steam ships, occupy the place 
of men-of-war—that our ships of the 
line are converted into transports, 
(a service they have lately per- 
formed with much eclat,) and that 
merchant ships are employed in 
trading as usual. The commerce of 
the nation will be far better protect- 
ed than ever—a steam privateer may 
attack and capture a merchant vessel 
belonging to a convoy, but it is im- 
possible that she can tow the prize 
away so fast as the protecting steam 
vessel can sail after both, therefore a 
recapture must always be the conse- 
quence. Besides this, steam vessels 
can keep merchant ships much more 
effectually within the limits of the 
convoy, and with comparatively less 
trouble, than any other class of ves- 
sels, Assistance would be rendered 
often much better, «nd more speedi- 
ly, to merchant ships in distress, or 
under various circumstances of dan- 
ger and difficulty; and although it 
might be necessary to have one or 
two vessels laiden with fuel for the 
use of the steam vessels, that kind of 
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convoy, on the whole, would not ex- 
ceed the usual plan in expense ; and 
merchant ships taking convoy might 
be obliged to carry a certain quanti- 
ty of fuel for the use of the protect- 
ing steam ship. 

It is unnecessary here to enter in- 
to the history of the Steam Engine, 
which would swell this article beyond 
the limits of your publication. Suf- 
fice it to say, that notwithstanding 
the wonderful progress it has made, 
there is much room for improvement ; 
and it is clear, that the minds of our 
men of science should be particular- 
ly engaged in the consideration of it. 

We now come to the relative ex- 
pense of steam and sailing vessels. 
When it is considered that our ships 
of the line have gradually increased 
in size and expense, and that no 
limits have as yet been put to their 
magnitude ; when it is considered 
that each ship, of the largest class, 
costs above £120,000 before she goes 
to sea, and that the whole may be 
lost in a moment; or damaged in ac- 
tion, or by accident, so as to increase 
that expense ; when it is considered 
that the crew of a first-rate would ef- 
fectually man forty steam ships, it will 
be manifest that the nation could be 
defended by steam at ove half the ex- 
pense of apy other mode, and far 
more efiectually with much fewer 
seamen ; and instead of persisting 
any longer in trying to improve and 
discover the best model of small sail- 
ing ships and vessels, it is evident 
that the system should be totally 
changed, and the money should be 
applied, and the scientific talent em- 
ployed, in ascertaining the best mod- 
e] for steam vessels of all sizes—the 
maximum of which must soon find its 
limits; and the officers of all ranks, 
who are destined to protect our 
shores and fight our battles, should 
be offered by Government an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a knowledge 
(which we maintain to be indispen- 
sable) of the theory and practice of 
Steam Navigation. Young officers 
should be instructed in the new sys- 
tem, instead of wasting their time 
any longer in the old, and now in- 
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effectual system of naval tactics; and 
these vessels might be most effectual- 
ly employed in the protection of the 
revenue and as packets. If you ask, 
“why do we go on building ships of 
the line, frigates, and sloops ?” the 
answer is, the French and Ameri- 
cans are also building them. And if 
you cross to the other side, or to the 
United States, and put the same 
question to them, the answer is, 
“ The English are building ships of 
the same kind.” We do not say, 
At once suspend your building; but 
let the experiment be tried—let the 
facts, one way or other, be at once 
fairly put to the test and established; 
let asteam ship be constructed, proof 
against shot at a particular distance, 
and let a ship of the line—let the 
Victory, be employed to try what 
impression she can make, and whether 
she can manoeuvre or approach so as 
to obtain any advantage over the 
steam vessel, so placed that her shot 
must sink the Victory if fired—this 
would determine, a priori, how the 
matter would stand when it came to 
good earnest; and if it is found that 
the steam ship has (which we know 
to be the case) a decided superiority, 
let the old system be abandoned en- 
tirely, whatever may be the conduct 
of our rival powers. We should find 
that the navy estimates of the couv- 
try would be most materially dimin- 
ished, that timber of a large and ex- 
pensive size would not be wanted; 
and indeed we would recommend 
larch, which is found in our forests, as 
being both more bouyant and more 
durable, and also more able to bear 
the materials with which it is neces- 
sary to cover the wood (of any kind) 
of which the vessels are constructed, 
in order to render them gun-proof. 
Another advantage the country would 
receive, would be, that the timber 
can be found in our own country, and 
it would encourage plantation 
places which are fit for nothing else. 

Let the rival builders, whose ex- 
ertions for the palm of ship-building 
have, as yet, only led to a superci- 
lious controversy, be directed to em- 
ploy their talents in the construction 
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of steam vessels—in determining the 
best modes of placing, stowing, and 
protecting the engines with which 
they are impelled, and the best mo- 
dels for various purposes and cir- 
cumstances—and then let officers of 
every rank be employed, that they 
may acquire the peculiar knowledge 
requisite, both as to their manage- 
ment and capacities, in order that, 
when called upon to act in defence of 
their country, they may not, by their 
consummate ignorance, be depend- 
ent on those who are subordinate, for 
the actual performance of every evo- 
lution ! 

We may, before we proceed far- 
ther, advert to our progress in Naval 
Architecture.— During the late war 
of 20 years, the philosophical theory 
of ship-building was in England 
neither studied nor regarded ; an in- 
dividual, without a mathematical edu- 
cation, entered into one of our dock 
yards, where he served his regular 
apprenticeship to chip wood in the 
building- yard, mast-house, boat- 
house, &c.; he passed successively 
through the gradations of journey- 
man, foreman, quarterman, and, after 
some years, master mast-maker, or 
boat-builder ; if his character was 
good, he became assistant, and lastly, 
master shipwright, or naval architect, 
without any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but what was necessary to join 
together pieces of timber in the 
Strongest manner, that is, without a 
particle of philosophical knowledge, 
or acquaintance with the mathemati- 
cal, (the most essential) part of his 
profession. 

Other nations, by employing Ma- 
thematicians to construct ships, com- 
pletely excelled us—even in Den- 
mark and Sweden, where they were 
constructed by Admiral Chapman, 
who was a mathematician of great 
eminence ; it is notorious, that al- 
though the ships he constructed drew 
less water, those that we captured 
completely beat our ships in every 
point. It was not until the war ap- 
proached its conclusion, that any 
thing was attempted to remedy this 
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evil. A school was then instituted 
by the present Admiralty, and young 
men of talent are now in progress of 
receiving a proper education; and, 
as we cannot for a moment doubt the 
sincerity, and ardent desire of those 
who are at the head of our naval af- 
fairs, to do what is most advisable, 
and proper, to improve the naval 
defence of our country, we have less 
hesitation in expressing our senti- 
ments, where they are at least sure 
of due consideration. We see that 
a squadron of experimental ships, to 
which some of the ablest and most 
promising young officers have been 
appointed, is about to sail on an ex- 
perimental cruize, under the com- 
mand of that well-tried officer, Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Hardy, and a just 
and masterly report will certainly be 
obtained on the subject; but, we 
would, in addition, recommend that 
a good steam ship should accompany 
them, and Sir Thomas, by occasion- 
ally hoisting his flag on its funnel, 
instead of the mizenmast of his fri- 
gate, will then be able to determine 
which sails best, and to report on the 
respective advantages. We think 
he will find that his frigates are com- 
paratively only fit to carry coals. 
We cannot conclude without call- 
ing the attention of our brother offi- 
cers, to whom the nation looks in 
the time of need for security, to this 
highly interesting and important 
matter. We see them daily parad- 
ing the streets of our metropolis, 
and those of every town and village 
in the kingdom, apparently idle and 
unconcerned. But we respectfully 
submit that, since Steam Navigation 
has now become a part of their pro- 
fession, it has also become their duty 
to study, and to make themselves 
master of its theory and principles, 
if not of its practice; and we can 
assure those who are young and as- 
piring, that the pains they now be- 
stow, will, in the next war, be amply 
rewarded by wealth, honour, and 
promotion. We are, Sir, &c. 
FREREERER 


EREEERO § Captains, R. N 
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AGNES OF EIDERDOWNE. 


A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


ORD WENKYN, of Eider- 
downe, was a gaunt warrior of 

the iron school of Edward the Third. 
He was none of your puling senti- 
mental heroes, whose valour is seat- 
ed in a pair of huge boots, stiff gloves, 
and a scarlet sash ; no—he was born 
for bona fide battle-broils. You had 
only to look at his long, lowering, 
hard-featured countenance, and his 
Atlantean shoulders, to discover that 
his heart was of oak, and that his si- 
news were of steel. One day, when 
he was yet but a lad, the inmates of 
the castle were alarmed by sounds 
resembling smothered groans, which 
appeared to issue from the armory ; 
and on examination, what do you 
think they found? Why, the litile 
Lord, entombed ina suit of brazen 
armour, into which he had clamber- 
ed out of pure ambition ; so that his 
extrication was a work of great diffi- 


culty. As was to have been expect- 


ed in those troublous times, his 
warlike propensities were eagerly 
fostered by his family ; and before he 
had attained his twentieth year, he 
was hacking away, with the fierce 
Duke of Lancaster, at the infidels of 
Lithuania. 

Up to his fortieth year he led a 
wild, warlike, knight-errant sort of 
life; for there was not a “bout of 
arms to be heard of in the country, 
but Lord Wenkyn contrived to scent 
it out, and was soon seen clattering 
and thundering in the van, like a se- 
cond Peridwus. However, very un- 
fortunately for his Lordship, people 
at last got tired of their ugly thwacks 
aud buffetings ; and after wandering 
to and fro over the Continent, like a 
troubled spirit, in search of what was 
to him the only business of life, he 
was fain to come bome, with great 
grief of heart at the degeneracy of 
the times, and take up his abode at 
his castle in Warwickshire. Here 
he led a gloomy, sullen, solitary life, 
chiefly busied with his armory ; for 


he would sit whole days together, 
furbishing up an old cuirass, which 
had seen Cressy and Poictiers ; and 
whose battered surface evidenced 
that it had been a bosom friend w 
its master. If ever he went out, he 
was armed cap-a-pie, and rode on his 
high war-charger, at the head of a 
score or two vassals; merely, as it 
were, to keep up the remembrance 
of former times, and to give the 
neighbours a glimpse of the stalwart 
form of the knight who had earned 
such renown abroad. And it was a 
goodly sight, to behold the imposing 
pomp with which the draw-bridge 
was let down, and the rattling port- 
cullis drawn up (for the old lal 
kept up a full military establishment, 
—and there was not a loop-hole ofa 
tower but bristled with lances, nora 
wall that was not paced by the soli- 
tary sentry), on these solemn oc- 
casions. 

But Lord Wenkyn was unmarried: 
so old Wickliffe, at the special re- 
quest of some of his relations, re- 
paired to the knight’s castle, in War- 
wickshire, to converse a little with 
him on the subject. 

* Peace, and health, and happi- 
ness, be unto thee, my good Lord !” 
said the venerable Reformer, smooth- 
ing down his silvery beard. 

“Holy father, I greet thee right 
well; and would fain know thine er- 
rand !” replied Lord Wenkyn, who 
was peering into a pair of huge 
greaves, 

** The blessed Word of God say- 
eth, that it is not good for man to be 
alone ;” said Wickliffe, deliberately 
composing himself to a set disserta- 
tion on marriage: ‘ and most espe- 
cially it is not fitting that such @ 
great, and stalwart, and renowned 
noble as my Lord Wenkya, of Ei- 
derdowne, should thus live alone in 
his castle; the which thing I much 
grieve to sec.” 

“Ventre St Gris /” quoth the 
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warrior—*“ how saith the holy father 
that I am alone? Have I not my arms? 
have I not my goodly charger ? have 
I not six score stout vassals ?—nay, 
i’faith, an’ I doubled the number, I 
erred not: and syn it be so, how can 
I be alone, by the mass ?” 

“ Doubtless, and in truth, thy 
Lordship speaketh well: but arms 
are vile and bloody instruments ; as 
for horses, they are vain things for 
safety, and, in sooth, the Bible reck- 
oneth not such kind of cattle to be 
meet companions—they are but thy 
poor servants, in a manner, which it 
is a curse that men cannot do with- 
out: but I would fain give thee one 
that is fit to be thy friend, thy bo- 
som counsellor, and a close and hon- 
ourable companion.” 

“ By cross and by buckler! what 
meaneth the father ?” inquired Lord 
Wenkyn, with a wondering air. 

* My Lord must be married,” re- 
plied Wickliffe. 

“ Married !—Ogh !---married '— 
By the bones o’ St. Becket!” ex- 
claimed Sir Wenkyn, eyeing Wick- 
liffe so oddly, that the father had 
much ado to keep from loud laughter. 

“Why seem my words such a 
cause of marvelling to your Lord- 
ship? Marriage is an aye happy and 
honourable estate—as saith the Wise 
One: ‘ Sed letare de uzore adoles- 
centia tue: sit cerva amicissima, et 
rupicapra gratiosa; ubera ipsius 
uberent te omni tempore—in amore 
ejus erratd jugiter.*’ 

“By my troth, but the learned 
father speaketh excellently well ! 
Albeit, marriage concerneth not one 
given up to arms, as I am: I know 
not what itis. Ventre St. Gris/ I 
will not be married.” 

“ Bravely spoken, most wise and 
douglity noble! Therefore, a stran- 
ger—it may be one that hateth 
thee and thine—on thy death shall 
Step into thine arms, and glory, and 
inheritance ; and not one begotten of 
thine own body !” said Wickliffe, 
— rising up, and leaving the 
castle, 


But it seemed that his last hint 
had not been thrown away; the old 
Lord meditated on it in lone and 
secret places, by day and by night, 
at table and on horseback. The re- 
sult was, that in a month’s time he 
sent a vassal to desire Wickliffe’s 
immediate attendance. 

* T tell thee, holy father, none but 
mine own begotten shall have my 
arms, mine exceeding glory, and my 
inheritance !” said Lord Wenkyn, 
abruptly. 

“The Lord’s name be praised, 
that thou hast judged right in this 
great matter!” replied Wickliffe, joy- 
fully. ‘ And now thy Lordship 
must be married.” 

“ Well, be it so!” said Lord Wen- 
kyn, with an air of mingled stern- 
ness and resignation ;—and, in short, 
Wickliffe went to work so efficiently, 
that a month’s time saw the stout old 
warrior coupled to Lady Selmerdine 
de Bruckenden: and his first matri- 
monial caution was—“ By the Holy 
Rood, Lady, see thou come not near 
mine armory !” 

In due time, to the great grief of 
Lord Wenkyn, who had been lay- 
ing magnificent plans for the warlike 
education of his expected son—his 
good Lady presented him with—a 
girl! It is maliciously reported, that 
when he was informed of the sex of 
his child, he took to his horse, arm- 
ed, as usual, cap-a-pie ; and rattled 
over the country all day long, in 
order to dissipate his chagrin; and 
that when he eame home, on his 
servants rushing to the armory, to 
account for a tremendous uproar, 
they found the old nobleman, in his 
great wisdom, stamping on a splendid 
suit of armour, which, proh importu- 
nate ! he had ordered on speculation 
for his expected son and heir! There 
are recorded divers other feats of a 
similar nature, which I dare not 
mention. In a word, there is no 
knowing what might have become of 
the forlorn old warrior ; but, happily, 
his thoughts were soon diverted from 
his disappointment: he had taken 
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it into his wise head to concert a 
stupendous project for the subjuga- 
tion of France ! 

Thus deprived of paternal fond- 
ness and superintendence, the sole 
care of the young and beautiful Ag- 
nes devolved upon her mother, who 
performed her maternal duties as be- 
came a wise and honourable matron. 
Princely sums were expended on 
her education ; and in a few years, 
Lady Agnes of Eiderdowne became 
celebrated as the most beauteous and 
accomplished maiden in the country. 
Her’s was a very buoyant and _bliss- 
ful spirit; and her bright eye glit- 
tered with the exuberance of youth- 
ful gaicty, as her fairy figure was 
seen flitting through the long galle- 
ries and chambers of the castle ; 
playfully chasing, and being chased 
by, a favourite hound, of snowy 
whiteness. Her filial tenderness won 


at last upon the iron, alienated heart 
of her father, who would often gaze 
upon her with pride, and exclaim, in 
an under-tone, “’Faith, girl, thou 
art passing beautiful—but I would 
thou hadst been a boy !” 


At her nineteenth year, however, 
a change took place in her conduct. 
She was no longer the light-hearted 
Lady Agnes, whose presence was 
“hailed by the giddy young, and 
cold reluctant age.” She became 
pensive—abstracted ; and would sit 
for hours together in a turret-cham- 
ber, gazing through the open case- 
ment, on a rich champaign country, 
in sorrowful silence. Her favourite 
hound would stretch himself at her 
feet, and gaze with the keen eye of 
mute affection on the wan features of 
his beautiful mistress, as though de- 
sirous of sharing her sorrows. And 
there were also several points in her 
conduct which gave rise to strange 
surmisings among the household. 
When her ’tire-woman was arranging 
her dark hair one evening, she sud- 
denly started, and said, “ The hour 
is past, and I am here!” But when 
pressed to account for her exclama- 
tion, she endeavoured to turn it off 
with a faint smile. Her father one 
evening sent a vassal to her cham- 
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ber, to request her to bring her gui- 
tar, and play him a few Spanish airs, 
which she had learned in France— 
but the Lady Agnes was no where 
to be found! At length she made 
her appearance ; and when her father 
inquired the cause of her absence, 
she replied with confusion, while her 
cheek assumed an ashy _paleness, 
that she had been wandering about 
the gallery: but the fact was, that 
the gallery had been repeatedly ex- 
plored for her in vain. However, 
the good Lord Wenkyn was easily 
satisfied, She then took up her gui- 
tar, but played with such irregularity 
and mournfulness, that the impatient 
nobleman got up and left her, ex- 
claiming—“ I prithee, girl, go to thy 
chamber, and chaunt thyself asleep 
with thine idle lullabies !”” 

About night-fall, there sate in the 
upper chamber of the Boss-and- 
Buckler tavern, at Warwick, two 
young men, engaged in earnest con- 
versation. One of them was habited 
in a sort of military undress, very el- 
egant and costly; and his jewelled 
cap and dagger lay on a bench before 
him. His features were corrugated 
with a moody and thoughtful air. 
There was nothing worthy of note in 
his companion, but that be seemed a 
stout, well-built fellow, of a soldier- 
like carriage. 

* As I was telling thee,” said the 
former (Sir Louis de Bruckenden, 
“this aunt o’ mine was wedded to 
one Lord Wenkyn o’ Eiderdowne ; 
and hath borne to him a daughter, 
who is now, by ’r Lady, more beauti- 
ful than thine eyes have ever looked 
on.” 

“Tn a word,” replied his compat- 
ion, “ thou lovest her !”” 

* Aye, I do!” said De Brucken- 
den, vehemently; ‘ and I believed 
the maiden once thought not ill 0 
me; but latterly, she hath become 
cold and haughty ; why need I many 
words ?>—she loveth another !—she 
doth, by the mass !” 

“I prithee, De Bruckenden, car- 
ry thyself as becometh a man: thy 
case, itmay be, is not so desperate 
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as thou thinkest. Dost thou know 
for a certainty that her love is given 
to another ?” 

“ Dost thou know Sir Harry Har- 
dynge?” inquired De Bruckenden, 
with a strong effort at composure. 

“ What! the gallant youth that 
unhorsed Gilbert, Earl o’ Tenterden 
at the last London tourney ¢” 

“ Aye, marry, the same, the very 
same. He and I have long been, as 
*twere, twin brothers in arms; and 
one evening, with uncommon secresy 
he told me, as a matter o’ deepest 
concern and confidence, that he loved 
a certain damsel in such a sort that 
he was well nigh beside himself. He 
told me, moreover, that she regarded 
him with favour, and had promised 
to wed him in a short time. ‘ And 
who may this wondrous ladie be?” 
quoth I, gaily, with a bantering air. 
Ilis answer smit me like a thunder- 
bolt;—it was the Lady Agnes, o’ 
Eiderdowne !” said De Bruckenden, 
gasping with agitation. ‘ When he 
told me her name, praise to ’r Lady 
that I took not his life, for my hand 
iurderously clutched my mercy :* 
and mine eyes lightened on him with 
madness. But he perceived me not, 
for his were bent sorrowfully on the 
ground. He told me, in the fulness 
of his heart, how he saw her private- 
ly every evening, and well nigh dis- 
covered to me a secret passage to the 
castle ;—how beauteous she was— 
and how she wept to think that his 
sword and his name were his only 
inheritance. But I shall go mad! 
I shall die!” said the unhappy De 
Bruckenden, quivering with the ago- 
ny of his excited passions. 

“Tut, tut, De Bruckendey! be 
thoua man! Wilt thou lose thy 
manhood, and become a _ puling boy, 
for the sake of an idle girl ?—Fie on 
thy valour !” 

“By the mass!” retorted De 
Bruckenden, hotly, “thy blood is 
frozen harder than winter’s ice !— 
How shouldst thou know what it is 
to love, or how give counsel to one 
that is smitten? But”’—after a long 


pause—“ I tell thee I will have Ag- 
nes of Eiderdowne—an’ there be wit 
in my brain, or valour in my hand ! 
I will—come what may !” 

“ Marry! and how so, when she 
loveth, plainly, another ?” repiied 
his matter-of-fact companion. “ Wilt 
thou compel the maiden? ’Faith, 
an’ thou willest not this Hardynge 
to have her, hadst thou not better 
tellen her father on’t ?” 

“No: there be divers deep rea- 
sons why the old Lord should know 
nothing of it. "Faith, an’ he knew 
we both loved her, he would, certes, 
make me and Sir Harry battle for’t 
in single combat, and give her to him 
—for I own he is a better knight 
than I, in that respect, having been 
born to thwacks and buffetings. But 
I took heed to tell him that [ was 
the nephew o’ Lord Wenkyn; and 
that he might rest sure and certain, 
from my knowledge of the old noble, 
that he would never listen to his pro- 
posals: and hence all this secret 
meeting! But what is to be done 
must be done with secresy and des- 
patch. This night Sir Harry Har- 
dynge, who still thinketh me his bo- 
som friend—(alack! what traitors 
love maketh !)—told me that she 
hath appointed to go to the seer, or 
wizard, or astrologer, or whatever 
else thou choosest to call him—to 
seek her destiny. She goeth alone 
—and Sir Harry I have got to be 
called suddenly, to attend King Ri- 
chard, at Windsor: and as for old 
Herman, the seer, I know the knave ! 
An’ he be there to-night, my name 
is not Louis de Bruckenden! But 
now, thou understandest what thou 
art tu do!—eh ?” 

“ Ayc, marry! but I weeten thou 
hadst put the duty on another: but 
sith it so deeply concerneth thee, 
and thou wilt promise to do nothing 
unworthy of a knight, by ’r Lady, 
I'll not be lacking !” 


The Lady Agnes sate in her tur- 
ret chamber, in the still of the even- 
ing. Shadows were stealing slowly 
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aod gently over the placid Jandscape. 
The river, glittering like a vein of 
silver, was growing dim, and hardly 
distinguishable. from the variegated 
scenery through which it meandered. 
The lady sate in pensive contempla- 
tion of this tranquil and soothing 
prospect. Her fair cheek was pale, 
and her eye was dimmed, and her 
fluttering bosom oppressed with anxi- 
ety. She soliloquized in this wise :— 

“* Certes, but he hath a noble car- 
riage—a noble eye—a noble brow ! 
—in a word, there is nothing about 
him that is not noble! And as for 
his voice! why, ’tis like the sound of a 
silver trumpet—so soft—so sweet— 
so measured, and yet so powerful, 
withal. It is true he is poor in es- 
tate, but then he is rich in valour— 
and valour is worth a King’s ransom 
in these troublous times! and how 
then can he be poor? The first time 
I met him I seemed as though I 
should have died! I had often 
dreamed of such a face as his; and 
when at last I saw it in my walking 
home, how could I help loving it? 
He hath persuaded me to go this 
night to the cell of Herman, the seer, 
to learn our fate. He hath a won- 
drous opinion of that old mystic. 
Nevertheless, I shall do it, an’ it 
were only to please him. Assured- 
ly !—but it is a strange hour for a 
maiden like me to leave the castle! 
our Lady forbid that I come to any 
harm! But why should I fear? He 
hath promised to meet me at the 
passage underneath. It is growing 
dark, very dark! how deadly still is 
all around me! I do wish yon owl 
would cease his hideous hooting; it 
makes my blood to thrill with hor- 
ror! Holy Virgin! there is the sig- 
nal!” she exclaimed with a sudden 
Start, as an arrow, tipt with fire, dart- 
ed upward to a considerable height. 
S Aili ready !—nay, but I am to 
wait for another.” 


She had hardly 
spoken, when a second arrow mount- 
ed aloft; and as soon as she had 
seen its light extinguished in the dark 
waters of the river, she drew her veil 
over her head, muffled herself in an 
embroidered ermine travelling cloak, 
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and left the chamber. She descend- 
ed a short flight of stone steps, and 
hurried, with noiseless but rapid foot- 
steps, along the dark gallery, till she 
arrived at the door of what was call. 
ed the arming-room. She entered, 
and found her way to a certain side 
of it. She then lifted up the tapes- 
try, and there was disclwsed a nar- 
row door. She opened it; and after 
a pause of fearful hesitancy, stepped 
through it, and left ita-jar. She de- 
scended a very narrow winding flight 
of stairs, which terminated in another 
door. She gently pushed it open, 
and whispered—for she was involved 
in pitchy darkness—* Art thou here, 
Sir Harry?” “ Yes,” replied the 
voice of a person who advanced to 
her. ‘* But as thou lovest life and 
honour, speak not till we be come to 
Herman’s: for we shall else alarm 
the sentinels !” 

They both hurried along in si- 
lence, till they arrived at the portals 
of an ancient building, which was 
known as the residence of Herman, 
the seer. According to agreement, 
she was to attend him alone; and 
she therefore left her companion at 
the porch, while she followed a ser- 
vant into the interior of the house. 
She was ushered into a lofty cham- 
ber, enlightened with four large lamps, 
At the upper end sate an elderly and 
imposing figure, surrounded by all 
the mysterious paraphernalia of his 
profession. His head was enveloped 
with a singularly-shaped white satin 
cap, which, together with his gown, 
or cloak, was embroidered with 
strange and fantastical devices. In 
a word, he presented the very beau 
ideal of ‘an astrologer. 

“* Lofty daughter of a lofty house! 
what wouldst thou with us?” he in- 
quired, with deep and solemn dis- 
tinctness. 

“I came to know a little concern- 
ing the future. Albeit, our Lady 
forgive me if herein I sin, I do wish 
I had warrant o’ scripture for these 
mysteries. I own it seemeth to me 
a tempting of Providence ; and 
yet 

“So thou seekest a warrant from 
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Scripture for our noble calling, most 
scrupulous damsel ! Wouldest thou 
be satisfied, an’ they did tell thee, 
the stars take a share in the imflu- 
ence of human destinies? Hear, 
then—“ e celis pugnarunt sidera ip- 
sa, e tuis aggeribus, pugnarunt con- 
tra Siseram.’"* Meaning, fair lady, 
that the stars fought against Sisera, 
in their course—thereby portending 
destruction to him—and he was de- 
stroyed, with a bloody slaughter. 
But what wouldest thou of me? for 
the night waneth.” 

“Profound Sir,” replied Lady 
Agnes, resolutely —for she saw it was 
no time for trifling—“ I have plight- 
ed my troth to an honourable youth 
—will the issue be happy ?” 

“ What is his name, and what is 
his degree in life ?” 

“Sir Harry Hardynge, a knight- 
banneret in the King’s army : a very 
valiant knight, an’t please thy wis- 
dom !” replied Lady Agnes, with 
downcast eyes, and blushing deeply. 
Herman made no immediate reply, 
but erected a horoscope on a large 
sheet of parchment, and calculated 
the planetary conjunctions and oppo- 
sitions in the different houses, with 
profuund attention, At length he 
fixed his eyes steadily upon her, and 
said, “ There be two, fair lady, that 
seek thy love; of equal valour in 
arms, but one of far higher wealth 
and family than the other. With 
the ove of these two thore will be a 
long and blissful life unto thee—-with 
the other there is blood—death —and 
despair !” 

“Who may that be?” inquired Lady 
Agnes, almost fainting with terror. 

“The one is Sir Harry Hardynge 
the other, Sir Louis de Bruckeu- 
den! Knowest thou aught of the 
last ?” : 

“Our Lady succour me!” ex- 
claimed Lady Agnes, in dreadful 
perturbation—“ What should I know 
of De Bruckenden? He is my hon- 
ourable cousin—and uothing more 
tome. [tell thee, he is not my 
choice !” 
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* Then thou dost persist in naming 
Sir Harry Hardynge, fair lady ?” 

“With God’s grace, Ido. Wilt 
thou tell me my fate with bim ?” 

Herman eyed her with melancho- 
ly attention, as he took from a small 
cabinet an embroidered box, and 
handed it towards her, “ That thou 
wilt open when thou art alone in thy 
chamber : it will tell thee thy doom.” 

Lady Agnes received it from him 
with a trembling hand; and after a 
profound obeisance, quitted the pre- 
sence of the astrologer. Her com- 
panion was awaiting her return. It 
was not long befure she found her- 
self in the chamber again. She ap- 
proached the silver lamp, and open- 
ed the mysterious packet. She let 
it fall from her hands with a thrilling 
shrick—it contained @ shroud ! 

“Fair lady!” said De Brucken- 
don, who had silently followed her, 
and now entered abruptly —* and 
wilt thou prefer a shroud, and penny- 
less Sir Harry Hardynge, to thy poor 
cousin, with life and happiness ?” 

* Louis de Bruckenden, how cam- 
est thou hither 7” inquired Lady Ag- 
nes, while the blood left her lips—~ 
her eyes closed; in a word—she 
fainted ! 

Sir Louis, who, bad as he was, 
lacked not courtesy, contrived, in 
due time, to bring back the unhappy 
Agnes to this naughty world, 

“ How camest thou hither, Louis 
de Bruckenden? Speak, an’ thou 
wishest not to see me die before thee !”” 

* "Faith I was told o’ this midnight 
meeting by a gallant young spark, in- 
tituled Hardynge.” 

“Holy Virgin!” ejaculated the 
trembling Agnes—gazing fixedly at 
her cousin, and yet as though she 
saw him not, 

“ Ay, gay Sir Harry,” continued 
De Bruckenden, with an air of ill- 
suppressed triumph—“ who, being, 
as I were, hot with repeated draughts 
of Gascon wine, yester-evening, at 
the house of Lord Philip de Burgh, 
near the city of Warwick, did tellen 
me of this his most vile plot to obtain 
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thy person: the which thing caused 
me to smite him to the ground with 
fury, that he should so slander and 
foully maltreat my noble and beau- 
teous cousin of Eiderdowne. So I 
sent him on a false errand to Wind- 
sor, that I might the easier letten 
thee know of his treachery. Marry ! 
the kuave told me how he had brib- 
ed the seer, old Herman, to, speak 
what was favourable o’ him; and, 
an’t had not been for my policy, by 
the mass! but thou woaldest never 
have seen Eiderdowne castle again ! 
But, certes, as for bribing old Her- 
man—lvok ye, cousin—I know the 
seer better: there is not the gold up- 
on earth to corrupt that man !”—He 
was proceeding with the dénouement 
of his story, when a loud tumult of 
shouts, and the clang of arms, ter- 
minated bis eloquence. 

*“ Oh, lady ! lady! we are undone! 
we are undone! Alack! what will 
become of us poor damsels—not for- 
getting thee ?” exclaimed one of her 
maidens, bursting breathless, with 
disordered dress, into her chamber. 

“ What now, damsel ?” inquired 
Lady Agnes faintly. 

“ Wat Tyler—Wat Tyler is at the 
gates, with thousands upon thousands 
of his rebels, my Lady! Alack, 
alack! we shall assuredly be burnt 
alive !’—They started at seeing Sir 
Louis ; but it was not a time for in- 
quiry ; so they told him, that the old 
Lord and his vassals, all armed, were 
already on the ramparts—that Wat 
Tyler had summoned him to sur- 
render—that Lord Wenkyn had re- 
fused, with a great oath, and had 
commanded his vassals forthwith to 
hurl down on the assailants the large 
stones, which lay always piled up in 
heaps ou the ramparts, as defensive 
missiles on such occasions, 

“ And what have the knaves done 
in return?’ inquired Sir Louis, He 
was infurmed that their catapults 
were ulready battering at the walls, 
He leaped from the chamber like 
lightning ; and after hastily equip- 
ping himself in a suit of armour from 
Lord Wenkyn’s stores, hastened to 
the scene of uproar 


Sir Harry Hardynge, misled by 


the artifices of De Bruckenden, set’ 


out immediately, in no very pleasant 
mood, on his way to Windsor. How 
unfortunate, that on the very day of 
his secret appointment with Lady 
Agnes, he should thus be hurried 
away by the Royal mandate, without 
a moment’s leisure for communica- 
tion with his “ ladie love!” But 
what was to be done? A bribed 
varlet rode at his heels, accoutred as 
a King’s page, to attend him on his 
way to Windsor; so he was com- 
pelled to make love yield to loyalty, 
However, he had not proceeded many 
miles, when he heard, at no great 
distance, the heavy, hollow tramp of 
a body of armed men, It was just 
about seven o’clock in the evening, 
as Sir Harry found himself in front 
of a detachment of royal forces, 
headed by Gilbert, Earl of Tenter- 
den, 

“Good, my lord! and whither at 
this rate ?” inquired Sir Harry. 

“ Marry! whither? Why, that ac- 
cursed knave Wat Tyler, is in these 
parts ; and, it hath been told us, is on 
his way, with a band of his to Eider- 
downe castle, which he hath promis- 
ed to burn to the ground, By the 
bones o’ St. Dunstan! he shall have 
a *bout wi’ us for’t. So hasten on, 
my merry men there !” 

“ Eiderdowne castle !—--Eider- 
downe castle!’ exclaimed Sir Har- 
ry, almost leaping from his horse, “I 
would to God I could accompany 
ye, my Lord!” 

“ Faith! and why not? Tut, man! 
back with us at once.” 

“ Alack, my Lord! the King hath 
sent for me, to attend him at Wind- 
sor.” 

“To Windsor?” exclaimed the 
Earl, drawing up his visor—* To 
Windsor? Gramercy! Why, man, 
King Richard hath been at Calais, 
carousing with his bonny Isabel, for 
a month past !” 

Sir Harry could scarcely credit 
his ears; and turned round to re- 
ceive an explanation from his page: 
but that worthy gentleman, who had 
been near enough to hear the latter 
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part of this interesting colloquy, had 
contrived to set off at a scampering 
pace, down a bye lane; so that even 
the sonnd of his horse’s hoofs had 
ceased to be audible. Sir Harry was 
confounded —utterly bewildered.— 
He was evidently, in some inexpli- 
cable way or other, the victim of 
chicanery: but who were his enc- 
mies ? and what were their motives 
for sending him to Windsor? A 
vague surmise flashed across his 
mind: he rapidly recalled to mind 
the facts of his appointment with 
Lady Agnes—his informing Sir Louis 
de Bruckenden of it—the evident 
art and anxiety displayed in forcing 
him off at an instant’s notice ;—in a 
word, he had now gained a clue to 
the development of the mystery. 

“By the mass, my Lord! but I 
will go with thee to Eiderdowne. I 
have been deluded—doubtless by 
some of Tyler’s knaves—(for he did 
not choose to acquaint the Earl with 
the real cause)—that I might not 
stand in the way of sweet sport at 
Eiderdowne. On, on, gallant Earl 
—on! or we are too late !” 

The detachment, consisting of 
about five hundred well-tried men-at- 
arms, and as many stout yeomen, 
famous for their bows, moved on very 
rapidly ; yet it was waxing late be- 
fore they came near Eiderdowne 
castle. As soon as they turned an 
angle of the road, at about a quarter 
of a mile’s distance, they beheld the 
whole scene. A great number of 
torches, waving hurriedly to and fro, 
diffused a lurid lustre on the besieg- 
ers and the besieged. They gained 
occasional glimpses of bended bows 
on the ramparts, and tall forms hurl- 
ing down stones on the furious crew 
without. The Earl, after a word or 
two with Sir Harry Hardynge, sent 
on his bold bowmen, who approach- 
ed the rebels in four parties; and 
then, being themselves obscured in 
darkness, they took deliberate aim at 
those whom the torch light present- 
ed as distinct objects, pouring in 
their “ arrowy shower” with  tre- 
mendous effect. The enemy seem- 
ed confounded at this unexpected, 


this invisible attack: and at this junc- 
ture, Sir Harry put himself at the head 
of the men-at-arms, and burst upon 
them like a thunderbolt. For a while 
they seemed to carry all before them, 
but the torch-light soon exposed the 
paucity of their numbers; and Ty- 
ler’s myrmidons returned the salute 
with interest. The fight raged with 
desperation on each side; but Tyler 
had so arranged it, that one half of 
his men should continue the vigorous 
siege of the castle, while the other 
opposed the forces so unexpectedly 
brought against them. The men-at- 
arms, infuriated by the unyielding 
opposition of the “loutish rabble,” 
committed frightful havoc with their 
battle-axes, hacking and hewing down 
on all sides, without mercy. Sir 
Harry Hardynge, though frequently 
hemmed in by the enemy, leaped 
upon them with lion-like boldness, 
and performed miracles of valour ; 
while the invisible bowmen harassed 
their opponents with their unceasing 
and effectual discharge. But what 
were so few to nearly three thousand 
half maddened ruffians? Their chief 
fury was directed to the assault of 
the castle ; and Sir Harry saw it was 
likely to go very hard with Lord 
Wenkyn, for the arrows of the as- 
sailants poured in at every loop-hole, 
and sensibly thiuned the ramparts. 
He suddenly remembered tho secret 
entrance to the castle; and think- 
ing he could render more efficient 
assistance within than without, fol- 
lowed by a few men-at-arms, he 
hewed his way out of the mailed 
throng. 

Within the castle all was uproar 
and confusion. The old Lord was 
the calmest man that trod the ram- 
parts. He had continually round his 
person two or three picked marks- 
men; and when he discovered any 
one of the assailants super-eminent- 
ly annoying, he had only to point 
him out, and he was down in a mo- 
ment. His whole force was about 
two hundred: very few, to be sure ; 
but then the castle seemed impregna- 
ble ; and they had a vast advantage 
over those without, whose vivid torch- 
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light exposed them to infinite mis- 
chief. Still they were likely to fare 
the worst. Wat Tyler had been 
heard to swear that he would have 
the castle, if he fought till doom’s- 
day; and had succeeded in throwing 
up embankments, although his men 
were dreadfully galled by Lord Wen- 
kyn’s bowmen and men-at-arms, 
whose showers of arrows and stones 
came clattering down with fearful 
mischief on the heads of the besieg- 
ers. The uproar increased, and 
yells of defiance and desperation re- 
verberated from all sides. Sir Louis, 
meanwhile, had not been idle, but 
hurried to and fro, affording very 
efficient assistance to the dispirited 
soldiery. At length he plainly saw 
that, in defiance of all their efforts, 
they were likely to lose the day ;— 
and there came into his head a dia- 
bolical scheme, which he iustantly 
proceeded to put in practice. He 
secretly left the ramparts, and hur- 
tied towards the apartments of the 
Lady Agnes. The day was break- 
ing, and the sleeping crests of the 
far-off mountains were edged with 
deep and tranquil blue, gradually ex- 
tending, as Sir Louis burst into the 
chapel whither Lady Agnes, accom- 
panied by her maidens, had flown, 
as the surest retreat in time of dan- 
ger : and there they were, like doves, 
nestling snugly in their dove-cots, 
while the storm was raging without. 
The dim morning light streamed sad- 
ly and faintly on the figure of the 
Lady Agues, kneeling down before 
the altar, with her hands clasped up- 
on her bosom. Her dark hair fell 
in disorder about her beautiful coun- 
tenance—cold, pale, and motionless, 
as monumental marble. Sir Louis 
strode hastily to her side, and whis- 
pered, “Lady! thy noble father 
seeketh thee in the gallery, and would 
fain speak with thee a word.” His 
voice seemed to rouse Agnes from 
her torpor, She rose and with trem- 
bling steps, supported by Sir Louis, 
left the chapel. He led her to the 
arming-room, and drew aside the 
tapestry concealing the private door, 

* Where is my father? where is 


Agnes of Eiderdowne. 


Lord Wenkyn ?” inquired Lady Ag. 
nes, in an alarmed tone. 

“*Faith ! he is fighting valiantly 
on the ramparts ; and hath commit. 
ted it to me to lead thee to a place of 
safety.” 

“TI will never leave this castle !~— 
I will never leave it, but with my 
noble father !” exclaimed Lady Ag¢- 
nes, endeavouring to regain the gal- 
lery. 

“Lady !” said Sir Louis, clasping 
her in his arms—“I love thee! fair 
Agnes, I love thee !—aye, to mad- 
ness !”” 

* Unhand me, base ruffian !—My 
cries shal! alarm the soldiery !”’ 

But Sir Louis was determined. He 
snatched the struggling maiden, and 
drew her through the private door, 
Her shrieks might have melted a 
harder heart than that of Sir Louis, 
but he heeded them not: he passed 
rapidly along till he came to the open 
air. He imprinted a kiss upon the 
pale lips of his insensible burthen— 
when the sound of heavy fvotsteps 
was heard: a band of men-at-arms 
presented themselves—anc thcir lead- 
er sprang forward, and with one 
stroke of his battle-axe, almost sever- 
ed the head of De Bruckenden from 
his shoulders, Sir Warry Hardynge 
loosened from the rigid grasp of Si: 
Louis the still insensible Agnes, and 
bore her to the castle. He was com- 
pelled reluctantly to commit her te 
the care of her weeping and wonder- 
ing attendants, and to hasten to the 
scene of warfare. His presence in- 
fused new life and energy into the 
fainting bosoms of Lord Wenkyn and 
his soldiery : but their efforts were 
needless—for a large detachment of 
the King’s forces, which happened 
accidentally to march past, on their 
way to London, under the command 
of the Duke of Northumberland and 
his famous son Sir Harry Percy, soon 
turned the fortune of the day; and 
in a few moments the terrified rebels 
flew in all directions, like chaff be- 
fore the wind. Miserable was the 
sight which the next day presented 
—every tree being transformed ito 
a gibbet, where the heroes of Tyler 
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might meditate at their leisure on 
the exploits of the past night. 

But it would require a volume to 
tell of the splendid nuptials of Sir 
Harry Hardynge and Lady Agues of 
Eiderdowne—or. of the roystering 
good cheer and merry-makings, 
which gladdened every heart within 
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several miles of the castle, for a 
fortnight : and as for Lord Wenkyn 
—his prodigious feats of valour (per- 
haps a little magnified by himself, ) 
became the talk of the whole coun- 
try, and afforded him the materials 
of proud retrospection for the rest 
of his life. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


Barmy gale! I prithee say, 
Whence those wings in fragrance dyed? 
« O’er thy love, they chanced to stray ; 
She, the perfumed breath supplied !”” 


Balmy gale! such thefts forbear ; 
Other sports from hence pursue ;— 
With the tresses of her hair, 
What have you, rash gale, to do? 


Lovely Rose! how dull your wreaths, 
With her lovelier face compared ! 

She, of musk, inviting, breathes— 
Roughest thorns your beauties guard! 


Myrtle ! yield to her the prize! 
Softer is her cheek of down : 
There, perpetual freshness lies ; 
You, alas, must perish soon ! 


Yield, Narcissus !—In her eye, 
See what liquid brightness swims ; 

There, delicious languors lie !— 
Drooping grief your lustre dims 


Cypress ! in the stately grove 
What thy value or delight, 

When the maid I fondly love 
Rivals thine, in graceful height ? 


Wisdom ! were you left to choose, 
What is sweetest, what is best, 

All things else you would refuse, 
If with har you might be blest ! 


Hariz! on your am’rous way, 
Journey on with fond content ! 

Time wili bring a favoured day, 
When the fair shall smile consent. 





SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF GLOBES. 


Sir, 
y wise to suggest for considera- 
tion to the scientific men employ- 

ed in the construction of globes, an 
idea that has often occurred to me, 
of the practicability of contriving a 
flexible globe ; composed of silk or 
other light material; capable of be- 
ing folded or compressed in a small 
compass when not in use ; and either 
by inflation like a bladder, or by 
joints of wire or whalebone, on the 
principle of an umbrella, contrived to 
be expanded to its globular shape 
when required. No observation can 
be necessary to prove the general 
utility of globes in attaining astrono- 
mical and geographical information ; 
but whilst from their construction 
and size, these valuable accompani- 
ments of science are rendered very 
difficult to convey to distant coun- 
tries, and widely-dispersed stations, 
and consequently are but rarely to be 
28 ATHENETM yOL. 7, 
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met with abroad ; there is another 
class of persons from whose use they 
are almost entirely and unavoidably 
excluded,—I mean the navigator and 
seaman. It is but seldom that a globe 
is to be found on board a ship ; and 
though I have seen one in a few ships 
where the commander was peculiar- 
ly addicted to such studies, and 
had sufficient space to afford room 
without much inconvenience, it is 
obvious that in their present con- 
struction, globes are little adapted for 
use on board ship. And yet in no 
situation is the use of this valuable 
adjunct of science more advantage- 
ous, ora finer opportunity afforded 
for prosecuting the studies, and at- 
taining the practical information to 
which it conduces,—more especially 
the celestial globe. In these days of 
improved and enlarged attention to 
the sublime science of nautical astro- 
nomy. and the. metheds now so gen- 
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erally introduced into practice, of 
taking observations of the stars and 
deducing the ship’s time and position 
therefrom, any means which facili- 
tate a more ready acquaintance with 
the stars, and their positions in the 
heavens, cannot but be of use; and 
when I reflect on the many favour- 
able opportunities afforded, during a 
long voyage, suppose, for example, 
to India; { think it will be admitted, 
that could a flexible or portable globe 
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be contrived, occupying, as I have 
suggested, but little space when not 
in use, with the celestial bodies deli- 
neated accurately on the surface ; 
such a contrivance would be a very 
valuable and useful addition to the 
scientific instruments we now possess. 
I content myself with throwing out 
the hint, and shall be sincerely glad 
if any of your scientific readers deem 
it worth pursuing to any practical ex- 
periment. 





IRISH POLEMICS. 


‘Vous saurez tantot que c’est, et jugerez que je ne passe point les limites de raison : ainsi que 
Jc galope ces gubeleurs de theologie, qui ne trouvent bon, que ce qui quadre a leur palliarde 


epinion.—Moy. DE PARVENIR. 


PPPHE English have, in all ages, 

been desperate theologians ; and 
they were never more so than at pre- 
sent. This peculiarity of temper, 
which we inherit not improbably with 
the thick blood of our northern an- 
cestors, will be ridiculed or eulogized, 
according to the varying estimate 
men make of the relative value of 
things spiritual and things temporal. 
If our most efficacious struggles for 
liberty have begun in religious dis- 
sensions, it is no less true that our 
passion for polemics has led us into 
some serious scrapes. Certain it is, 
that the national hatred which plung- 
ed us into the slough of the revolu- 
tionary war, was directed as much 
against the atheism as the democracy 
of our graceless neighbours; and 
dearly have we paid for reviving re- 
ligion amongst them a coup de canon, 
and propagating popery and jesuitism 
on the continent, by the preachings 
of our red-coated missionaries. If 
moral results are to be added to pe- 
cuniary losses, Protestant ascendan- 
cy in Ireland is a scarcely less ex- 
pensive toy: to say nothing of what 
it costs the country in tithes and in- 
cidentals at home, for the pleasure 
of dogmatizing with effect, and of 
shutting the door of the constitution 
in the face of all dissenters from the 
church establishment. 


dite 


Liberty of religious opinion is as 
necessary to man as his daily bread. 
His senses can, by the assistance of 
art, detect the existence of animal- 
cula—so small, that thousands of 
them might expatiate on the point of 
a needle ;* and he possesses chemi- 
cal tests capable of demonstrating an 
adulteration of the smallest quantities 
of a foreign substance: but Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon him no 
such instruments for investigating 
moral complexes; and certainty of 
knowledge and uniformity of judg- 
ment, in this department, are physi- 
cal impossibilities, With this con- 
viction strongly impressed on our 
minds, the more sharply we English 
feel the injury of a force put on our 
own thoughts, the more anxiously we 
seek to place the yoke of authority 
on the necks of others, and to ren- 
der our own conceits the measure ot 
the ideas of the rest of mankind. 
This infirmity has rendered us pro- 
verbially the dupes of the designing ; 
and, while it has made us unjust and 
unfeeling to others, it has blinded us 
to our own interests, and made us 
false to ourselves. 

The insane desire of England to 
impose her faith and her establish- 
ment on the reluctant population of 
Treland, has been productive of mani- 
fold injuries to both countries. Eve- 


— 





* Beudant, Cours des Sciences Physiques, p. 98. 
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ry year that the effort is persevered 
in, increases the disquiet of the one, 
and the expense and the debility of 
the other; and we have now to de- 
plore, in addition to all ancient 
grievances, a rising spirit of polemi- 
cal dispute and proselytism, which is 
spreading a flame throughout all Ire- 
land, and is multiplying discontents 
and heart-burniogs, till they leave no 
one of its teeming population at ease, 
save the man who is absolutely in- 
different to every system and every 
creed, 

In disputation, there is a disposi- 
sion to arrangements, somewhat re- 
sembling the polarity produced by 
electricity. No sooner does a party 
arise, and become violent in favour 
of any opinion, than it occasions, as 
it were, by induction (to use a phrase 
of the electricians), a corresponding 
violence in an opposite party hostile 
to that opinion; and society is di- 
vided into insulated groups—instead 
of framing one homogeneous whole 
—to the utter destruction of order, 
industry, and internal quiet. Thus 


it has happened in Ireland, that the 
dispute between Catholic and Pro- 
testant (which, in fact, is a mere 


matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence—a contest between monopoly 
and justice, for power, as the instru- 
ment for distributing wealth) has gra- 
dually exalted the religiuvus sensibili- 
ties of both parties; which have 
acted and re-acted upon each other, 
till both have been lashed to an high- 
ly-excited pitch of fanaticism. The 
consequence is, that an Irish Catho- 
lic is more a Catholic than his co- 
religionists in the rest of Europe, 
Spain excepted; and an Irish Pro- 
testant is more a Protestant than an 
English one. Unfortunately, this 
excess of religious feeling turns much 
Jess to the account of morality, than 
to punctuality of ceremonial, and to 
een ofdogma. An Irish Catho- 
tc is shocked at the laxity of the 
continentalists in discipline, in fast- 
ings, and confessions; while the 
general tendency of the whole Pro- 
testant church in Ireland is towards 
what is called high church method- 
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ism. There is, on both sides, a 
greater zeal and earnestness in reli- 
gious matters—but a zeal unaccom- 
panied by charity, and ungoverned 
by discretion. In this state of rival- 
ry, it will not seem strange that pro- 
selytism should become a favourite 
engine for gratifying the angry pas- 
sions; and that occasional conver- 
sions from among the ranks of the 
hostile creed should be a matter of 
ambition and of noisy beasting. This 
condition of things has, perhaps, more 
or less, prevailed since the com- 
mencement of the unhappy schism : 
but, within a very recent period, it 
has been materially aggravated by 
an importation of foreign venom, and 
by the interference of the English 
missionary societies with the national 
quarrel. To those who are deter- 
mined in their opposition to all con- 
cession, there are but two ways of 
dealing with the Catholics, so as to 
heal the religious heart-burnings of 
the Irish: they must be exterminat- 
ed, or they must be converted. The 
former alternative is impossible ; and 
though fanaticism in its madness 
would fain provoke the attempt, the 
humanity of the times will not allow 
it the opportunity. On this account, 
a leading individual belonging to that 
portion of the cabinet which opposes 
the Catholic claims, has embraced, 
it is said, the other horn of the di- 
lemma ; and has evinced considera- 
ble anxiety that the experiment of 
conversion should be tried. This is, 
perhaps, the secret of the encourage- 
ment, not only which the establish- 
ment has received in its efforts to in- 
troduce Bible reading, but which also 
has been afforded to the wildest sec- 
tarians, in their attempts to force 
open the eyes of the Papists, and to 
inoculate them, bon gré, mal gré, 
with any other faith it may please 
Heaven, provided it leads them away 
from Popery, and the red lady of 
Babylon. In this quixotic enter- 
prise, each party has chosen its own 
peculiar grounds. The established 
clergy, having the ear of government, 
have naturally enough seized upon 
the department of public education, 
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which their habits of thinking have 
led them to suppose, of right, within 
their own peculiar jurisdiction. <A 
society for teaching the poor of Ire- 
land to read and write, founded by a 
few well-meaning individuals, was 
thought a fit engine for the purpose 
in hand ; and, having been enlarged 
by a powerful accession of parsons, 
it received from the government, in 
aid of its own paltry subscriptions, 
annual grants, which had gradually 
increased till they attained to nine 
thousand pounds, or more, per an- 
num. How far such an engine was 
adapted to the education of the poor 
—the professed objects of its labours 
—is a distinct question. The sup- 
position that intellectual acquirement 
can, or ought, to precede the posses- 
sion of physical comforts and civiliz- 
ing ease, is among the many absur- 
dities which will deliver modern 
statesmen to the contempt of posteri- 
ty. This physical amendment they 
either cannot or will not produce ; 
while the rising spirit of the times 
will not allow them to remain idle. 
To suffer acknowledged evil to pre- 
vail unchecked, belongs neither to 
the philosophy nor to the Christiani- 
ty of the age: so to work they have 
gone, to educate the wild Irish, 
cramming them with science when 
they want food, and giving them in- 
struction when they want labour. To 
kill two birds with one stone, and to 
engraft proselytism upon gratuitous 
education, was deemed a deep stroke 
of policy; but this concealed inten- 
tion is not better fulfilled than that 
which is put forward to meet the 
public eye. To effect this purpose, 
the polemic turn of mind of the En- 
glish was again made subservient to 
party politics; and there was little 
difficulty in persuading Parliament 
to make the reading of the Scriptures 
in schools a condition of their grant. 
Thus a new battery was opened 
against the Catholic church, of slates 
and pencils; and tradition and infal- 
libility were, in imagination, destined 
to fall before a well-directed fire of 
“ Dilworths,” and “ Reading-made- 
Easyes.” It so happens, however, 


that the Popish clergy—not a whit 
behind-hand with their Protestant 
rivals in the desire of ruling educa- 
tion, and of giving to that flexible 
twig, the human mind, the precise 
bend which their interest requires it 
should maintain through life—have, 
right or wrong, a deep and rooted 
objection to the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures by the laity, except under cer- 
tain conditions; and, indeed, are 
strongly averse from making the ho- 
ly volume a class-book, upon any 
terms, ‘To enforce Bible-reading in 
schools is, therefore, in itself an act 
of proselytism, which renders all de- 
nial of the principle nugatory. Both 
the jealousy and the orthodoxy of 
the priests took the alarm. A warm 
and acrimonious dispute arose, which 
terminated in a positive determina- 
tion on their part to use their influ« 
ence in preventing the children of 
their flock from attending these 
schools, kept, in by far the majority 
of instances, by Protestant masters, 
and in which the perusal of Scripture 
extracts violated the discipline of 
their church, while it opened a wide 
and inevitable door to insidious and 
under-hand proselytism. With great 
justice they protested against the ad- 
ministration of a national grant being 
entrusted to the management of a 
party, and that party of a religious 
persuasion hostile to the creed of the 
subjects upon whom they were to 
operate. To do the Protestants 
justice, the Kildare Society sported 
its frenum in cornu with a most os- 
tentatious openness. No attempts 
were made to erect Catholic schools 
upon Catholic principles ; nor were 
Catholic masters admited to teach 
the A B C under the inspection of 
Protestant superintendents, in num- 
bers at all proportionate to the res- 
pective population. If, after that, 
the Catholic bishops chose to trust 
the education of their flocks to such 
hands, it at least could not be said 
that they were otherwise than pur- 
chasers, with notice. The result was, 


as might be expected, that they did 
not so trust their children; and, if 


report lie not, the muster-roll ci 
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Falstaff’s ragged regiment is a poor 
aud cold type of the enumerations 
which have been gotten up, of schools 
that never were in operation, and of 
scholars that never attended. Amidst 
all their poverty, privation, and de- 
pression, the Catholics have made 
immense efforts to educate their own 
children ; and the Kildare-street As- 
sociation, with its parliamentary grant, 
and all its other “ means and appli- 
ances to boot,” has utterly failed as 
an instrument of national instruction. 
One fatal consequence to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland has arisen out of 
this unhandsome juggle; a little war 
has been created by it in almost 
every parish where there is a resi- 
dent Protestant parson. An army 
of observation is levied on either side, 
to watch the proceedings of the oth- 
er. Tracts are dropped on the high 
way, and Bibles are wrapped up in 
frieze cloaks and flannel petticoats. 
Every artifice of affected candour 
and liberality is adopted, to seduce 
the peasants into disobedience to their 
church ; and charity roams through 
the village, for the purpose (as the 
poor people themselves assert) of 
“doing them out of their devotion.” 
Tn some instances it has been loudly 
proclaimed by the Catholics, that 
even threats have been employed to 
force their children into the Bible 
schools; that rents have been dis- 
trained, and indulgences have been 
withheld, in cases of non-compliance 
with the unreasonable demand. The 
visits of the established clergy, of the 
Protestant agent, or of the pious 
Lady Bountiful of “ the great house” 
'o the poor, are closely followed by 
those of the priest, who, like another 
Penelope, unravels the web they 
have wove, comforting the weak- 
hearted, and encouraging the strong 
to resist this novel species of perse- 
rution 3 and it rarely happens that an 
entorced compliance is continued be- 
yond a few days. Ill-will and dis- 
putation are thus widely disseminat- 
ed. ‘The Protestant, jealous for the 
honour of his Bible, bitterly reproach- 
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es the Catholic for his neglect of the 
sacred volume: the Catholic angrily 
resents the infringement of his right 
of conscience; and both, perhaps, 
might assert of each other with equal 
reason, that “leur savoir nest que 
beterie, et leur sapience n'est que 
mouffles, batardissant les bons et no- 
bles esprits, et corrompant toute fleur 
de jeunesse.”"* It has been made a 
matter of public charge against the 
Clancarthy family, by Mr. Eneas 
Mac Donnell, in a speech delivered 
at Balinasloe, that they have used 
their power as landlords in the un- 
worthy manner above noticed; and 
the charge has been met by a prose- 
cution for libel! The accusation 
may be ill-grounded ; or, being true, 
the facts may be as methodistically 
correct, as they are legally justifia- 
ble ; but the effects of such squabbles 
upon the minds of the Catholics, 
cannot but be the most galling and 
offensive. The duty of reading the 
Scriptures is no matter for political 
discussion. Protestants think the 
obligation binding, because they be- 
lieve the Bible to be the exclusive 
revelation of Heaven ; and Catholics 
as reasonably object to the practice, 
because they believe in revelations 
from other sources. To what end 
should they read, who are forbidden 
by their creed to interpret! Which 
are in the right, I shall not take up- 
on myself tu assert ; but if we cannot 
convince the Catholics, to force the 
book upon their children is a mani- 
fest act of cruelty and oppression—a 
persecution as violent and unjust as 
an auto-da-fé, though not perhaps as 
execrable and inhuman. Nor is the 
policy of the attempt less awkward 
and inefficient. We all know the 
homely proverb of the horse and the 
water. If the Catholics who want 
gratuitous instruction will not learn 
to read upon our terms, it is not very 
clear how we can ever bring them to 
read the Bible; but it is demonstra- 
ble, that, by waving our regulations, 
and teaching the Catholics to read in 
other books, we shall at least give 
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them a chance of stumbling upon the 
Bible, from which those who cannot 
read are for ever precluded. It must 
be well known to those who follow 
the proceedings in Parliament, that 
the use which the Kildare-street So- 
ciety have made of the public money 
was the subject of severe animadver- 
sion ; and that a commission was ap- 
pointed, under the auspices of the 
liberal part of the cabinet, for the 
especial purpose of remedying this 
abuse. This commission was fairly 
selected—one member of it being, 
par extraordinaire, a Catholic—and 
the majority were enlightened, liber- 
al, and practicable men: but the 
leaven of fanaticism still works. The 
principle of forcing the Bible is still 
acknowledged in Parliament; and 
the consequence is, that discord still 
prevails, while the business of educa- 
tion is deplorably impeded. The 
commission is now fast hastening to 
the close of its third year; and it 
may serve to illustrate the working 
of a divided cabinet, and the spirit 
of faction and intrigue, which, pre- 
vailing in that cabinet, is propagated 
throughout all Ireland—to remark, 
that not all Lord Wellesley’s power 
and influence can induce the estab- 
lished clergy to abate one iota of 
their fanatical pretension of interfer- 
ing with the religion of their oppo- 
nents. The Catholic bishops have 
offered large concessions : they have 
offered to permit certain extracts of 
the Douai Bible to be used in the 
classes; and Mr. Blake, it is said, 
has even taken the pains to draw up 
a work for this purpose, with a view 
to meet the wishes of both parties. 
But the orthodox are inflexible ; and 
the commission seem as far from the 
termination of their labours as ever. 
While the established clergy, with 
the nominee of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral at their head, are thus defying 
authority, and manufacturing discon- 
tent aud disloyalty, by wholesale, 
with the public money, the sectari- 
ans have not been idle, either in Ire- 
land or athome. The English mis- 
sionary societies, acting, it is affirm- 
ed, under the protection of the same 
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noble lord who has encouraged the 
biblicals of the church, have been 
loud and vehement of their abuse of 
the Catholic religion, in order to in- 
crease the subscriptions of the faith- 
ful, by the portraiture of the forlorn 
condition of those whom they have 
undertaken to convert. From vitu- 
peration to scandal, and from scandal 
to calumny, are scarcely a step. Such 
vituperation, if founded on truth, is 
offensive, and more calculated to 
rivet the chain, than to loosen the 
allegiance of the Catholics to their 
clergy ; but, when built upon ezparte 
stories, and upon direct and palpable 
misrepresentations, its effect upon 
the population can be better imagined 
than described. Not, however, con- 
tented with this distant velitation, 
missionaries, at least as remarkable 
for their want of discretion as for the 
purity of their designs, have more 
than once crossed the sea, to engage 
hand to hand with the priests of Da- 
gon. Challenges passed, de part et 
d@autre—debating shops were open- 
ed in the midst of the Catholic popu- 
lation, to try the faith in which the 
people had been educated—and the 
walls of the thickly-crowded assen- 
blies rang with 
*« Discours pieux, violens, emphatiques, 


Assaisonne d’injures scholastiques ; 
Partout |’injure est style de devots.” 


To say that these hot-headed per- 
sons were not stoned on the spot, is 
to declare explicitly the moderation 
and forbearance of an unlettered and 
provoked populace, and the virtue 
and patriotism of a priesthood, who, 
by a word or a look, might have en- 
sured for themselves an ample veo- 
geance—could they but have been 
brought to place at issue the lives 
and the few remaining liberties of 
their miserable flocks. These ef 
forts of the missionaries have been 
zealously seconded by domestic as- 
sociations, which have given occasion 
to an episode that deserves mention. 
Upon taking the field in any district, 
a requisition from the friends of bi- 
blicism is ostentatiously advertised ; 
and a meeting is convened in the 
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very enemy’s camp, for the purpose 
of discussing the demerits of Catho- 
licism, and devising means for con- 
version. As general principles can 
only be illustrated by particular ex- 
amples, stories are eagerly sought 
for, credulously received, and trium- 
phantly narrated, to the prejudice of 
the moral and intellectual character 
of the population. The parties in- 
terested, and for whose souls this 
tender anxiety is avowed, not unna- 
turally think that they have a right 
to be present at such discussions, not- 
withstanding any formal technicalities 
in the requisitions, adopted for the 
purpose of excluding them, “ Nos- 
tra res agitur,” they exclaim ; “and 
we have a right to be heard.” In 
some instances, accordingly, they 
have forced themselves into the meet- 
ings, and have replied to the speak- 
ers. At Balinasloe, more especially, 
Mr. Eneas Mac Donnell, if not * de 
plus grand diseur de rien qui ait ja- 
mais été,’ at least the * deadest 
hand” at a seven hours’ speech, so 
completely exhausted the patience and 


the temper of his auditory, that the 
secular power was called in, in order 
that the whole Catholic portion of 
the assembly might be turned out at 


the point of the bayonet. This out- 


rageous appeal to 
“ The holy text of pike and gun,” 


gave very little satisfaction, and more 
particularly to those individuals who 
had been beaten and cut in the pro- 
cess. An immense explosion of 
popular feeling followed, and a for- 
mal complaint of the illegality of the 
outrage was forwarded to the Irish 
government. The official reply was 
a reference to the courts of law. To 
understand the full value of this re- 
ply, we must be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the sort of redress which the 
Irish law courts too often afford in 
such cases. We must understand, 
hot only the expense common to all 
procedures in all the courts of this 
happy empire, but the difficulty of 
obtaining honest juries, and the 
certainty of finding witnesses pre- 
pared to swear any thing and every 
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thing that suits the interest of their 
party. It is the curse of religious 
dissension that it demoralizes its vic- 
tims. The most upright judge in 
Ireland would be unable to contend 
with party intrigue, if the cause were 
only supported by a private purse. 
Such an appeal to the laws would, in 
the opinion of most Irishmen, be 
wholly nugatory, and the reference 
was, the addition of insult to injury. 
How the Orange party in the admin- 
istration—for to them it must be at- 
tributed—can reconcile it to their 
conscience thus to trifle with the 
public peace, and leave so scandalous 
a scene unsifted and unexplained, 
they best can tell. To common ap- 
prehension, the crown lawyers re- 
ceive their salaries for this, among 
other purposes—that they should in- 
terfere to protect those who are too 
poor and friendless to help them- 
selves, in cases of public injury ; and 
to watch that, as far as law is con- 
cerned, ne quid detrimenti res publi- 
ca capiat. 

Thus every day is the breach be- 
tween the two religions widening— 
the exaltation of the passions increas- 
ing; while the bonds of society be- 
come more and more relaxed ;—so 
that the whole political system of the 
country is rapidly approaching to the 
constitution of—a rope of sand. Re- 
ligious feeling in a community is like 
vital force in the human body: ina 
certain quantum it produces vigour 
and health—while a trifling excess 
is the cause of fever, delirium, and 
disorganization. To this excess the 
alliance of church and state, with its 
concomitants—privilege and exclu- 
sion—inevitably leads; yet are we 
told that the Catholic question con- 
cerns only a few briefless barristers 
and disappointed demagogues! It 
concerns every man, Catholic or 
Protestant, in Ireland, who prefers 
order to anarchy, industry and wealth 
to idleness and starvation, religious 
peace to fanatical excitement, and 
the British constitution to legalized 
despotism. Unless something be 
speedily done to calm the passions, 
and ‘to dilate the zeal of all the reli- 
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gious parties of Ireland, scenes of 


tumult and disorder must ensue ; and 
the government of the British Par- 
liament, theugh not permanently 
overturned, will at least be tempora- 
rily suspended. Here, indeed, the 
church is in danger—in urgent and 
imminent danger! While the great 
question remains unsettled, it is idle 
to expect a subsidence of the. trou- 
bled waters, or to look for an abate- 
ment of local bigotry, jealousy, and 
intrigue. At least, therefore, let 
folks be left to their own passions— 
and not halleoed on to anarchy and 
riot by strangers. It is provoking to 
find those in England, who are hos- 
tile to an amicable arrangement, the 


most active in increasing the agita- 


tion of Ireland, by their indiscreet 
and silly attempts at proselytism. It 
is by the slow but certain operation 
of opinion that religious sects are 
created and overthrown, Time and 
circumstance in this are all_pewertul 
— individual and corporate exegtion, 
nothing. Surely philanthropy and 
religion have either of them enough 
to work upon at home, in the domes- 
tic misfortunes of England, without 
wasting money in pouring oil on the 
flames of Irish discontent, under the 


absurd and impracticable notion of 


“ converting the benighted P apists.” 

As Protestants, we cannot, but 
feel that the conversion of the Irish 
peasantry is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished ; and, for that 
very reason, we the more deploye 
that the attempt should have been 
made in so injudicious a way. That 
attempts at conversion, however un- 
dertaken, should have some partial 


successes, must reasonably be ey. 
pected. Accordingly, “de part e 
d’ autre,” proselytes are from time to 
time made, which the newspapers 
connected with the respective creeds 
egregiously exaggerate. In Cavan, 
more especially, where solid bank 
bills have been thrown into the scale 
against airy speculative theology— 
where the articles of religion have 
been swallowed betweeu slices of 
beef sandwiches, and the bitter pil} 
of recantation washed down by 
dravghts of brown stout—some tran- 
sitory successes may with truth be 
boasted. But while religion has thus 
gained, how greatly morality has suf- 
fered the clearly-sighted will easily 
surmise. All sorts of roguery and 
deception have been played off by 
mock prosclytes, for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes: and the number of 
relapsed Papists bears a fearful pro- 
portion to the number of those who 
have permanently embraced the re- 
formation. ‘To expect that things 
should be otherwise, is to be iguoraut 
of the human heaft; it is to expect 
the results of wisdom from the com- 
binations of folly ; it is to sow tares, 
and look for a harvest of wheat. 
When Catholic emancipation shall 
have been obtained, the two religions 
will come fairly into contact, and the 
best will eventually triumph. — That 
this change will be in favour of Pro- 
testantism, we firmly believe; and 
this is not among the least of the 
motives which influcnce our feelings 
in advocating the cause. The mat- 
ter is well worth the consideration o! 
Protestants on bothsides the Channel, 





M. FELLENBERG. 


NV FELLENBERG, the friend 
- e 


and countryman of Pestaloz- 


zi, was born at Bern, in the year 1771. 
His mother, a great grand-daughter 
of the celebrated Dutch Admiral, 
Van Tromp, was accustomed to re- 
peat to him, in his early youth, this 
excellent advice :—* The great have 


friends in abundance; bo you, m) 
son, the friend of the poor, the sup- 
port of the unfortunate and oppress 
ed.” The early part of his educa- 
tion was conducted with great care 
at home ; subsequently, he was sent 
to the public establishment at Col- 
mar, in Alsace, in France; but bis 
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ill health obliged him to return, 
some years afterwards, into Switzer- 
land. There he accustomed himself 
to live upon bread and water; and, 
in all respects, to adhere to the se- 
verest regimen. In his travels 
through Switzerland, France, and 
Germany, commenced soon after his 
return, it was usual for him to stop 
some time in the villages, assuming 
the appearance of an artizan, or of 
a labourer, that he might with more 
facility be enabled to study the cha- 
racters of men and the nature of their 
wants. Once he was solicited by a 
young woman, to undertake the re- 
ligious instruction of her uncle, who 
was deaf. M. Fellenberg, by means 
of gestures, succeeded in making 
himself understood ; but his zeal 
produced no other effect than that of 
gaining his pupil’s good-will, although 
he actually resided with him in soli- 
tude for a whole year, near the lake 
of Zurich. From that period, form- 
ing an intimacy with Pestalozzi, he 
devoted his time and attention to the 
education of youth. Submitting to the 
new order of things in Switzerland, 
in 1798, M. Fellenberg exerted his 
influence amongst the — with 
the happiest effect. However, as 


the government refused to perform 
what he had promised in their name, 


he withdrew his interference’ in 
public affairs. 

Of an exceedingly speculative turn, 
M., Fellenberg now purchased the es- 
tate of Hofwyl, of which all the world 
has heard, two leagues northward 


from Berne ; and there he formed,— 


first, a farm, which was intended to 


serve as a model to the neighbour- 
hood, in all that might be useful 
in agriculture, cultivating it under 
his own care, and actually increasing 
its customary produce five-fold ;— 


secondly, an experimental farm, for 
the instruction of pupils who resorted 
to it from various parts of Europe ; 
—thirdly, a manufactory of agricul- 
tural implements, farming utensils, 
&c., with which was connected a 
school of industry for the poor, who 
were taught the business of the vari- 
ous handicrafts ;—fourthly, a board- 
ing-school for young gentlemen;—and 
Sifthly, an institution for instruction 
in agriculture, theoretical and prac- 
tical. He also established a school 
for the instruction of teachers be- 
longing to the surrounding country ; 
but that scheme was, after some years, 
abandoned. 

The business of his establishment 
at Hofwyl was conducted by himself 
and thirteen assistants; to enable 
him to examine every part of the in- 
Stitution, and to observe what was 
going forward, in even the remotest 
corners, M, Fellenberg constructed a 
lofty tower in the centre, from which, 
by means of a glass, and a speaking 
trumpet, he conducted the several 
operations. It must be admitted, 
however, that the establishment has 
not been productive of all the ad- 
vantage that was anticipated. 

Amongst the pupils who were sent 
to study at Hofwy!,were several young 
men of the first rank in Germany. 
The late Emperor Alexander of 
Russia employed a confidential per- 
son to examine, and report on the 
institution ; and his Imperial Majes- 
ty was pleased to accompany the in- 
signia of an order of Knighthood to 
M. Fellenberg, with a handsome let- 
ter, in autograph. M, Fellenberg 
died early in the present year; hav- 
ing left a standing committee entrust- 
ed with the execution of his testa- 
mentary regulations, with regard to 
the schools for the poor, 
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Ox! many a breast, with care opprest, 


Yearns on the mornin 
When music and bloom 


hour 


chased night’s gloom, 


And the sun burst forth in his power ; a 
When the new-waked birds in their bowers were singing. 
And gossamer threads o’er the meads were swinging ' 
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A Tale of the Simplon 


On the season gay of our April day, 
When our 1h wes in its ig 
°T is sad to think, as we rapidly sink 
In the downward track of time ; 
And the Spring of the year we sigh to remember, 
’Mid the closing mist of our life’s November. 


The morning beam is oft but a gleam, 
For the clouds are rolling nigh ; 
And April’s flower in the frosty shower, 
Must hang its frail head and die ; 
And time looks back with reproach and scorning, 
To the promises false of Spring and Morning ! 


On the ardent ray of Life’s noon day 
Man gazes with sparkling eye, 
But that orb of noon must travel soon 
Towards the Evening’s western sky ; 
And the blasts of Autumn shall! quickly blow 
O’er the grove, now bright in its summer’s glow ' 


Though our morn is gone, and our noon has shove, 
Though our Spring and our Summer are past, 
And the evening hour o’er our nuptial bower 


Its shadows and hues has cast ; 
Yet the secret - of my tranquil breast 


Says, “ Day h 


never an hour so blest !”” 


Though our earthly sun has well nigh run 
To the close of his limited race, 
On us, till his light is faded in night, 
May he shine with benignant face ' 
May the beam of a calm, unclouded Even, 
Still smile on our path till it ends in heaven ! 





A TALE OF THE SIMPLON, 


NEITHER pen nor pencil can de- 
scribe the wondrous depth of 
those valleys, nor the awe-inspiring 
majesty of those rocks, amid which 
the thunder cloud and the storm 
wander as pilgrims that have mistak- 
en their way. But there are thous- 
sands of our countrymen who have 
travelled over the Simplon, and to 
them description were useless. Such 
scenes, once beheld, are engraven 
too deeply on the memory to be ef- 
faced by aught save the great de- 
stroyer, Death. 

It was ten years ago, last Septem- 
ber, that an English traveller, whom 
curiosity had led from the Simplon 
village to explore new scenery, was 
sitting under the shade of a beetling 
mass of rock, from which the strug- 
gling rhododendron of the Alps thrust 
forth its tough sinewy branches, 
blooming in purple beauty. His 
companions were, an Alpine hunter 
—beside whom lay a beautiful cha- 


mois, which had fallen a victim that 
morning to the fatal precision of his 
rifle—and a young peasant, named 
Basile, from the little village of Be- 
risaal, They had walked far that 
day, though it was but “the grim 
and sultry hour of noon ;” but when 
their light and exhilarating repast 
was ended, their youthful spirits suf- 
fered them not to rest idly till the 
clouds should have past away which 
covered the distant summit of Mount 
Rose. The Englishman amused him- 
self by setting stones in motion and 
watching their progress down the 
mountain side, and Basile entered 
warmly into the sport, exclaiming 
ever and anon, as he saw the strali- 
ger’s emotion, that there was no coun- 
try like Switzerland, The hunter, 
who had at first looked on with con- 
tempt, joined in the sport when he 
found that some small bets offered 
by Basile had been good-humoured- 
ly taken by the Englishman—and 
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three more thoughtless, noisy gam- 
blers never played at so foolish and 
mischievous a game. ‘There emula- 
tion was at length excited by vain 
endeavours to reach a certain point 
with their ponderous missiles, which 
all lodged calmly on a projecting 
table of the mountain, considerably 
short of the mark, though many hun- 
dred feet below them. “ Here, Ba- 
sile !” cried the hunter, “ help me to 
move this stone.” Basile, eager in 
the sport, ran to his assistance ; and 
with their poles as levers, and by 
cutting away the clasping vegetation 
with their knives, they soon unbed- 
Jed the wished-for prize, which lay on 
the upper side of the rock under the 
shadow of which they had rested. 
This rock was an irregular mass of 
granite, about twenty feet in height 
where it hung over toward the val- 
ley, and was known among the 
mountaineers by the name of Le 
Pavillon, or the Tent—on account 
of the shelter it afforded from the 
sun and the storm, For more cen- 
turies than it is permitted to man to 
trace back the operations of nature, 
it had lain there, gradually sinking 
deeper on the lower side. ‘“ Mon 
Dieu!” cried the huntsman, “ what 
noise is that?” Basile looked aghast, 
and with pale, trembling lips, mut- 
tered, “ It moves !” “ What moves ?” 
asked the hunter, “ Le Pavillon,” 
replied the other, ‘ and the English- 
man is beneath it.” “ Monsieur ! 
monsieur !” shouted the hunter with 
admirable presence of mind, and the 
traveller ran toward them, At that 
moment, in compliance with the laws 
of gravitation, to obey which it was 
now at liberty, the huge mass bent 
forward its hoary front, snapping like 
threads of tow the complicated roots 
and the vegetation of ages, which 
had matted round, and, as it were, 
chained it to the mountain side. 
The young men were standing near 
the upper side, when(overbalanced by 
the impending weight which they had 
been reposiug) it seemed to rise from 
out of the earth like “ a thing of life.” 
The Englishman gazed in silent awe, 
as the ponderous fragment at first 
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reeled slowly forward, as though in- 
credulous of its release, and anon 
leapt down the steep resistless. It 
had reached the projecting table 
which had been the boundary of their 
amusement—a crash like thunder 
was heard, and a chasm was seen at 
the brink of the ledge through which 
it had forced its way into a forest of 
pines below, where, for a few se- 
conds, it was concealed—then, with 
renewed fury, it sprang forward. 
The hunter had been looking on 
hitherto with a feeling of pride—it 
was his native mountain—his native 
valley—the grandeur of the whole 
scene around was all his own—and 
he smiled in triumph. But his eye 
was from habit quicker than those of 
his companions: his countenance 
changed—he snatched the English- 
man’s telescope—levelled it in ag 
instant to the valley, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, misericorde !” “ What do you 
see ?” cried his companions. “ Oh! 
mercy, mercy ! Santa Maria !” ejacu- 
lated the hunter, falling on his knees. 
“Speak !” shouted Basile, “ what is 
it?” “Save her, save her! Oh, 
God !” cried the huntsman ; “ it is 
a woman with a child.” The En- 
glishman had taken the glass, and 
saw the poor creature in the valley 
far below: “She looks round,” he 
exclaimed; “she sees her danger: 
—now—now—Oh, heavens! I can- 
not breathe :”—the glass dropped 
from his hand, and he threw himself 
on the ground. When they looked 
again, there was no human being in 
that direction. The Pavillon rock 
stood alone in the midst of an impetu- 
ous mountain torrent, stemming its 
angry waters, “What sort of wo- 
man?” asked Basile; “ could you 
guess who? And a child, said you ?” 
The hunter replied only by a look 
too expressive of friendly commise- 
ration to be misunderstood by poor 
Basile, who, exclaiming, “ Oh ! Lou- 
ise!” with that wild power of voice 
which indicates intense mental agony, 
rushed like a madman, headlong 
down the steep. “ Follow him for 
Heaven's sake !” cried the traveller. 
“ Nor man nor beast may reach the 
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valley in safety at the rate he goes,” 
replied the hunter ; and the next mo- 
ment he was in pursuit of Basile, far 
below the Englishman, who, unused 
to such descents, vainly endeavoured 
to follow. 

Louise was the daughter of an 
honest Savoyard, who had been in- 
duced by alluring promises to add 
himself to the thousands of able arti- 
ficers employed to complete the weil- 
known military road over the Sim- 
plon, which forms a communication 
between France and Italy. He was 
among the first of the hecatombs 
sacrificed to that Herculean labour : 
but there was some mystery about 
his end—no one had seen him since 
he was engaged with others in blowing 
up the rock near the grand gallery. 
It was supposed his body must have 
been engulfed in the dark abyss of 
the “ Chaudron,” that “ heil of wa- 
ters,” in which the thundering cascade 
and the “ arrowy” Divedro rush to- 
gether in darkness, It became a 
question, whether he had perished 
on the French or the Italian side : 
there were no witnesses; and thus his 
widow and children were unable to 
substantiate their claim upon the fund 
provided for casualties, They had 
no friends to urge their suit, and the 
kindness of those who had been com- 
rades and fellow-workmen with the 
deceased, rendered its success of lit- 
tle consequence so long as the great 
work was in hand. When that was 
terminated, however, the poor wo- 
man, with her daughter Louise, and 
a little boy only six months old, 
were exposed to want and neglect; 
for, except when travellers pursued 
their winding course along the great 
road, all was as quiet, as desolate, 
and as forlorn as ever. Little was it 
that Basile could occasionally spare 
from the donations of travellers, and 
the produce of his exertions at the 
post-houses, &c., to accumulate a 
trifle, wherewith he and Louise might 
begin the word. He had hopes of 
being regularly employed as a pos- 
tillion :—but the widow would shake 
her aead when hope was mentioned. 
It was afatal rock, she said, on which 
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we all rested till it was too late. Ba. 
sile had said much with his eyes to 
Louise; but Louise knew that her 
mother depended on her alone, and 
that Basile was poor—and she sighed 
sometimes even in the midst of her 
favourite “ chansons.” On the morn- 
ing of that day, she had wandered 
with her little brother along the 
borders of the mountain stream te 
look for stones, such as she had 
seen an English traveller give a Na. 
poleon for at the post-house. Little 
knew she of such matters; but she 
thought there were plenty of the 
same kind along the valley, and went 
forth on her search with dreams as 
wild as those which betray the specu- 
lating miner on a new discovery. 
When Basile had reached the val- 
ley, all was silent except the rush. 
ing of the waters—there was no 
trace of the object he sought for, but 
dreaded to see—he listened—and at 
length heard the crying of a child. 
Led by the sound, he discovered 
poor Louise, apparently lifeless, in a 
holiow, protected by a rock, which, 
in the distance, had appeared level 
with the plain. ~ There, likewise, 
was he found by the hunter, pros- 
trate at her side. The Englishman 
arrived just as Louisa first opened 
her eyes, and gazed wildly upon him 
and the hunter, on whose knee her 
head reclined while he had been 
bathing her temples with water. It 
was ever a mystery how she had es- 
caped—whether instinct, fear, or the 
wind of the descending rock, had 
forced her into that secure retreat. 
From the moment she beheld her 
danger, all recollection had vanished. 
But when restored to life, words can- 
not describe her emotions on seeing 
him on whom her young and inno- 
cent heart had reposed its all of hope 
and future bliss, lying senseless be- 
side her. She had “ never told her 
love,” and he had been forbidden ; but 
now, when Basile, who had fainted 
from over-excitement and exertion of 
mind and body, first breathed again 
the vital air, the first sound he heard 
was the voice of his Louise—the first 
thing he was sensible of was that her 
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arm was round his neck—he recover- 
ed—he embraced her. A moment 
after, she appeared to recollect her- 
self, looked round, and endeavour- 
ed to recal to mind what she could 
have said or done—but it was too 
late—she blushed, and sought a re- 
fuge from the stranger’s gaze in the 
bosom of her beloved Basile. 

They live in their native canton. 
Their cottage stands on one of those 
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beautiful spots above the valley of 
the Rhone, where the traveller may 
see vineyards and gardens won by 
the quiet and enduring spirit of in- 
dustry from the world of desolation 
and magnificence around. To that 
spirit of mutual affection they owe 
the continuance of that happiness 
which they were at first enabled to 
realise by the generosity of the once 
thoughtless young English traveller. 





THE LATE WILLIAM KITCHINER, ESQ. M. D. 


ue late Dr. Kitchiner possessed 
the estimable virtue of never 
speaking ili of any one: on the con- 
trary he was a great lover of concilia- 
tion, and to many he proved a valua- 
ble adviser and a firm friend. In 
manner, he was quiet and apparent- 
ly timid, His three grand hobbies 
were cookery, music, and optics ; 
and, whenever he ventured upon 
either of them, he was full, cheerful, 
and even eloquent. His books—of 
which he wrote many—were all 
whimsical, all amusing, and all abound- 
ing, amidst their eccentricity, with 
useful points of information, His 
Cook’s Oracle (of which a new edi- 
tion was completed just before his 
death)—his Practical Observations 
on Telescopes and on Spectacles— 
his National Songs—his different 
works on Music—his Housekeeper’s 
Economy—his pleasure of making a 
Will, &c., are well known to the 
public; and the list, we presume, 
will speedily be increased by the 
Traveller’s Oracle, and the Horse 
and Carriage Keeper’s Oracle ; both 
of which were nearly ready for pub- 
lication at the pericd of their author’s 
decease, 

Dr. Kitchiner’s love of music ac- 
companied him through life; and, 
to the last, he played and sang 
with considerable taste and feeling. 
Though always an epicure—fond of 
experiments in cookery, and exceed- 
ingly particular in the choice of his 
viands, and in their mode of prepa- 
ration for the table—hbe was regular, 


and even abstemious in his general 
habits. There were times, indeed, 
when according to his own state- 
ment, his consumption of animal food 
was extraordinary. The craving was 
not to be repressed, nor easily to be 
satisfied. It had nothing to do with 
the love of eating, abstractedly con- 
sidered, bui was the result of some 
organic and incurable disease, Dr. 
Kitchiner’s hours of rising—of eat- 
ing—of retiring to rest—were all 
regulated by system, He was accus- 
tomed to make a good breakfast at 
eight or nine. His lunches, to which 
only a favoured few had the pri- 
vilege of entrée, were superb. They 
consisted of potted meats of various 
kinds, fried fish, savoury patés, rich 
liqueurs, &c. &c., in great variety 
and abundance. Whatever credit 
these piquant and luxurious repasts 
might reflect upon his hospitality 
and gastronomic taste,» we confess 
that, in our estimation, they said lit- 
tle for his medical judgment, or for 
his kindness towards the digestive 
functions of his friends. His din- 
ners, unless when he ‘had parties, 
were comparatively plain aud simple; 
served in an orderly manner—cook- 
ed according to his own maxims— 
and placed upon the table, invaria- 
bly, within five minutes of the time 
announced. His usual hour was 
five. His supper was served at half- 
past nine: and at eleven, he was 
accustomed to retire. His public 
dinners, as they may be termed, were 
things of more“pomp, and ceremo- 
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ny, and étiquette. They were an- 
nounced by notes of preparation, 
which could not fail of exciting the 
liveliest sensations in the epigastric 
region of the highly favoured invi- 
tées. One of these notes we have 
before us ; and, though it may have 
been seen by some of our readers, it 
is a curiosity in itself, and is well 
entitled to preservation :— 

“ Dear Sir—The honour of your 
company is requested, to dine with 
the Committee of Taste, on Wednes- 
day next, the 10th instant. 

*The specimens will be placed 
upon the table at five o’clock pre- 
cisely, when the business of the day 
will immediately commence.—I have 
the honour to be, your most obedi- 
ent servant, 

W. Kircutner, Secretary.” 
August, 1825.—43, Warren-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

“ Atthe last general meeting, it 
was unanimously resolved, that— 

“1st. ‘An invitation to ETA 


BETA PI, must be answered in 
writing, as soon as possible after it is 
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received—within twenty-four hours 
at latest,’ reckoning from that on 
which it is dated ;—otherwise the 
secretary will have the profound re- 
gret to feel that the invitation has 
been definitely declined. 

“ 2d. ‘Fhe Secretary having re- 
presented, that the perfection of 
several cf the preparations is so ex- 
quisitely evanescent, that the delay 
of one minute after their arrival at 
the meridian of concoction, will ren- 
der them uo longer worthy of men 
of taste ; 

“ Therefore, to ensure the punc- 
tual attendance of those illustrious 
gastrophilists, who on the grand oc- 
casions are invited to join the high 
tribunal of taste—for their own plea- 
sure, and the benefit of their country 
—it is irrevocably resolved, ‘ That 
the janitor be ordered not to admit 
any visitor, of whatever eminence of 
appetite, after the hour which the 
secretary shall have announced that 
the specimens are ready.’—By order 
of the Committee, 

“ Wituiam Kitcurner, Sec.” 





VERSES IN PRAISE OF CRICKET.* 


AssisT, ail ye Muses, and join to rehearse 

An old English sport, never praised yet in verse, 
Tis Cricket I sing of, illustrious in fame,— 

No nation e’er boasted so noble a game. 


Great Pindar has bragg’d of his heroes of old— 

Some were swift in the race, some in battle were bold ; 
The brows of the victors with olive were crown’d,— 
Hark ! they shout, and Olympia returns the glad sound ! 


What boasting of Castor, and Pollux his brother! 
The one famed for riding—for bruising, the other! 
Compared with our heroes they’ll not shine at all ; 
What were Castor and Pollux to Nyren and Smali ?+ 





* Written more than half a century since, by the Rev. Mr. Cotton, at that time Master of 
the Hyde Abbey Scliool. 

¢ The whole of the Hambledon Club have now been bowled down by Death ; Mr. John 
Small, sen. of Petersfield, Hants, who was the last survivor of the original members, having 
terminated his mortal career on the 31st of December, 1826, aged nearly ninety! The great 
have their historians, and why should not the smal/ ?—nay, since every one in the present day 
exercises his right of publishing his ‘ reminiscences,’ if he can but find a bookseller who is bold 
enough to venture on the speculation, we trust we shall stand excused for preserving @ few 
stray notices of this venerable cricketer, whose exploits were once the theme of universal praise, 
and whose life was as amiable as his station was humble. John Small, sen. the celebrated 
cricketer, was born at Empshott, on the 19th of April, 1787, and went to Petersfield when 
about six years of age, where he afterwards followed the trade of a shoemaker for several years ; 
but being remarkably fond of cricket, and excelling most of his contemporaries in that manly 
amusement, he relinquished his former trade, and practised the making of bats and balls, in the 
art of which he became equally proficient as jn the use of them; and, accordingly, we find 
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Here’s guarding, and catching, and running, and crossing, 
And baiting, and bowling, and throwi » and tossing ; 
Each mate must excel in some principal part,— 

The Pantathlon of Greece never show’d so much art. 


The parties are met, and array’d all in white ; 

Famed Elis ne’er boasted so pleasing a sight ; 

Each nymph looks askew at her favourite swain, 

And views him, half stripp’d, both with pleasure and pain 


The wickets are pitch’d now, and measured the ground, 
Then they form a large ring and stand gazing around ; 
Since Ajax fought Hector in sight of all Troy, 

No contest was seen with such fear and such joy. 


Ye bowlers, take heed, to my precepts attend, 

On you the whole fate of the game must depend ; 
Spare your vigour at first, nor exert all your strength, 
Then measure each step, and be sure pitch a length. 


Ye fieldsmen, look sharp! lest your pains ye beguile, 
Move close, like an army, in rank and in file; 
When the ball is returned, back it sure—for, I trow, 
Whole states have been ruin’d by one overthrow. 


And when the game’s o’er, I O victory rings! 

Echo doubles her chorus and Fame spreads her wings ; 
Let’s now hail our champions, all steady and true, 
Such as Homer ne’er sung of, nor Pindar e’er knew. 


Birch,* Curry,* and Hogsflesh,* and Barber,* and Brett,* 
Whose swiftness in bowling was ne’er equall’d yet : 

I had almost forgot—they deserve a large bumper— 

Little Geurge* the long-stop, and Tom Suetor* the stumper. 


Then why should we fear either Sackvillet or Mann,t 

Or repine at the loss of Boynton or Lann ? 

With such troops as these we’ll be lords of the game, 

Spite of Miller,t and Minchin,t and Lumpin,t and Frame.t 





that these articles of his manufacture were, in the course of a short time, in request wherever 
the game of cricket was known. Mr. Small was considered the surest batsman of his day, and 
as a fieldsman he was decidedly without an equal. On one occasion, in a match made either 
by the Duke of Dorset or Sir Horace Mann, (for we cannot exactly call to mind which,) 
England against the Hambledon Club, Mr. Small was in three whole days, though opposed to 
some of the best players in the kingdom; nor did he at last lose his wicket, his ten mates hav- 
ing all had their wickets put down! At another time, in a five-of-a-side match, played in the 
Artillery-ground, he got seventy-five runs at his first innings, and went in, the last mate, for 
seven runs, which, it is hardly necessary to say, were soon scored. On this occasion, the 
Duke of Dorset being desirous of complimenting him for his skill, and knowing that Small was 
as passionately fond of music as he was of cricket, made him a present of a fine violin, which 
he played upon many years, and which is now made use of by his grandson. 


* Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast !’ 


In his younger days, Mr. Small was in the habit of attending balls and concerts ; sometimes 
contributing to the delight of the gay votaries of Terpsichore, at others, forming one of the in- 
strumental band which met for the gratification of himself and his amateur friends. Returning 
one evening, with a musical companion, from a concert in the neighbourhood, they were rather 
suddenly saluted, when in the middle of a large field, by a bull, who, in no very gentle mood 
gave them reason to believe that, to insure their safety, they must either hit upon some expe- 
dient to allay his rage, or make a hasty retreat. Mr. Small’s companion adopted the latter 
plan ; but our hero, like a true believer in the miraculous power of Orpheus, and confiding in 
his own ability to produce such tones as should charm the infuriate animal into lamb-like doci 

lity, boldly faced him, and began to play a lively tune. Scarce had the catgut vibrated, when 
the bull suddenly stopped, ot listened with evident signs of pleasure and attention. ‘lhe skil- 
ful master of the bow felt a secret satisfaction on discovering so unquestionable a proof of the 
influence of sweet sounds; and continuing to play, while he gradually retreated towards the 
gate, quietly followed by the bull, he there gave his quadruped auditor an example of his agility 
by leaping over it, and unceremoniously left him to bewail the loss of so agreeable a concert. 

* Part of the Hambledon Club. 


t All-Englaod Men. 
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Then fill-up your glasses ! he’s best that drinks most ; 


Here’s tbe Hambledon Club ! 


Who refuses the toast ? 


Let us join in the praise of the bat and the wicket, 
And sing in fall chorus the patrons of cricket. 


When we’ve play’d our last game, and our fate shall draw nigh. 
(For the heroes of cricket, like others, must die,) 


Our bats we’ll resi 


» heither troubled nor vex’d, 


And give up our wickets to those that come next. 





OTHO OF GERMANY, AND THE PIRATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


HEAVY rain ushered in a bleak 
autumnal night, which closed 
over the field of Busentelle ; con- 
cealing, in almost impenetrable dark- 
ness, the flight of the fugitive, and 
somewhat abating, by its gloomy in- 
fluence, the fierce ardour of the pur- 
suer. 

The uproar and tumult of the day 
had subsided. The shouts of onset, 
the neighing of steeds, and the shrill 
. call of the trumpets, had given place 
to the solitary voice of nature. No 
sound met the ear but that of the 
wind rushing through the half leafless 
forests; as two knights, armed cap- 
a-pie, forced their way through the 
tangled mazes of a thick wood, bor- 
dering on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

“* The game is up!” exclaimed the 
foremost rider, suddenly springing 
from his steed, as the heavily-capa- 
risoned war-charger sank under him; 
‘Sand my life and diadem are not 
worth an hour’s purchase !” 

** Courage, royal Otho!” said bis 
companion, likewise dismounting ; 
and speaking in a hollow and sup- 
pressed voice, as though the action 
gave him great pain ; “ the hope that 
has carried you thus far from the hot 
pursuit of your enemies must yet 
bear you on.” 

“Now, by Saint Peter, noble 
Count! Your advice is physic to a 
dying man. My good steed. has 
breathed his last, and these weary 
limbs will poorly aid me in eluding 
the scent of the blood-hounds who 
track my steps.” 

“ Danger besets you on every 
side,” returned the wounded knight, 
impatiently ; ‘but delay is certain 


death. Mount my horse, and speed 
for life through the forest.” 

“I value existence too little to 
prolong mine on such dishonourable 
terms, brave Hermon. Never shall 
my enemies say, that Otho of Ger- 
many fled like a coward, leaving his 
friend to the mercy of the treache- 
rous friends who have brought his 
life and honour into such fearful jeo- 
pardy.” 

** My liege, this is not a time to 
indulge in chivalric sentiments. The 
faie of an empire depends upon your 
life. Mine is already sped. Num- 
ber me with the brave men you have 
left to the crow and the vulture ou 
yonder ill-starred field. Hark !” he 
continued, sinking, from the tree 
which had hitherto supported him, to 
the carth, “the foe is onus! I hear 
the trampling of steeds, and the deep 
baying of the dogs, which rises on 
the blast like the knell of death.” 

The Emperor started, and listen- 
ed, while the surviving steed snorted, 
pricked up his ears, and shook impa- 
tiently his slackened rein. 

* You are right, Hermon; they 
are near—arise, and fly! Darkness 
will no longer conceal us. See—the 
moon bursts forth,” 

Ile paused, in breathless suspense. 
but received noanswer. He touch- 
ed the hand of the knight, which lay 
extended on the ground—the ics 
coldness chilled him! He loosened 
the clasp of his visor, and lifted the 
heavy steel casque from his head. 
Through a misty atmosphere, the 
moon shed a sickly light on the ple 
brow. and bloodstained hair of the 
knight. Otho gazed for a moment 
on the lifeless form of his friend. 
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sprang to his steed, and fled through 
the forest with desperate speed. The 
night was far advanced; the wind, 
which had been rising for some hours, 
dispelled the haze which had enve- 
loped the moon, and she now shone 
in cloudless glory on the ocean. 

No sail was visible—no indication 
of the haunts of men met the anx- 
jous glance of Otho, as he slowly 
paced the beach, leading his tired 
horse, and bitterly ruminating on the 
past. Where should he gain a lodg- 
ing for the night? To effect this ob- 
ject would risque discovery. While 
he was meditating on the course to 
be pursued, the sound of revelry met 
his ear—the laugh, the song, the 
wild huzza, rose on the wind, and 
mingled with the hollow wailing of 
the billows, which rolled in living 
brightness at his feet. Otho looked 
cautiously round, as a boisterous peal 
of merriment awoke the lonely echo 
of the place ; but, though the sound 
seemed near, no object met his eye, 
but the broad expanse of moving 
water, and the deep shadow of the 
bold craggy rock beneath which he 
stood. He began to think something 
of magical illusion prevailed. At 
length the following ditty was chant- 
ed in full chorus, by manly voices, 
in his native tongue :-— 


Where the sun warms, or the tempest lours, 

The treasures of ocean and earth are ours ; 

Freedom and conquest attend our sail, 

And tbe prize shall be ours ere the moon turn 
pale. 


The wind that ruffles the breast of the deep, 

And nag round our cavern, shall lull us to 
sleep ; 

We sail by the glory of moonbeam and star, 

And shout to the billow that bears us afar. 


Bear a hand ! bear a hand ! unmoor the boat, 

With the wind and the tide to our vessel float : 

When the black flag is hoisted rude warfare is 
ngh— 

Where its dark shadow quivers the boldest 
will fly. 


Then, courage, my mates, tie wind sings logd ; 
The moon has burst from her swarthy cloud ; 
Again must we dash through the angry rear 
Of the foaming surge, ere the night is o’er ! 


This wild burst freed the Empe- 
ror from doubt as to the profession 
of the revellers ; and he rightly con- 
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claded that he was near the rendez- 
vous of one of the notorious hordes 
of pirates which, in that dark age, 
infested every island and shore of 
the Mediterranean. Finding he was 
likely to escape from Scylla only to 
fall into Charybdis, he was about to 
bend his course in a different direc- 
tion, when his horse, with the natural 
sagacity of the species, finding him- 
self near the haunts of men, neighed 
long and loudly. The sound had 
scarcely gone forth, before all was si- 
lent in the cavern; and Otho had 
time only to disengage his plumed 
helm, and commit it to the deep, ere 
a huge stone was rolled from the 
mouth of a cave, artfully concealed 
by a projecting angle of the rock. A 
flood of light instantaneously burst 
forth, revealing a group of men, va- 
riously attired, feasting round a ta- 
ble, hewn from the solid rock, which 
blazed with goblets of precious me- 
tal, filled with the sparkling juice of 
the grape. In another moment the 
Emperor was surrounded by armed 
men, whose fierce and menacing ges- 
tures indicated that little merey or 
forbearance was to be expected at 
their hands, 

The Prince, accustomed to com- 
maid a turbulent and warlike peo- 
ple, bent not from his native dignity 
in addressing the lawless band be- 
fore him. Courage could not rescue 
him from his perilous situation ; but 
a bold and resvlute carriage was 
more likely to succeed with such men 
than cowardly supplications or mean 
submission. Turning, therefore, to 
the foremost in the group, whom, by 
his proud bearing and fierce demean- 
our, he concluded to be their leader, 
he said— Chance and my evil des- 
tiny have thrown me into your 
power : my rank is noble ; aid me in 
my present need, and | will so am- 
ply reward your services, that hence- 
forth you may abandon the lawless 
life you pursue.” 

The pirate tauntingly answered— 
“* Methinks, the fortunes of an un- 
helmed knight would pay us poorly 
for exercising the rites of hospitality ! 
What sum could you offer, of suffi- 
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cient magnitude to tempt the rover 
to forsake his traffic on the deep? 
The wealth of nations is ours—we 
have bought our freedom on the 
waves with our blood, and derive 
our treasures from the most remote 
regions of the earth.” 

* Peace, Theodoric !” exclaimed 
a voice from behind, which made 
Otho start, as a tall martial figure 
eme from the cavern. “ Is it 
thus,” he continued, addressing his 
comrade, ‘that you prove your 
boasted freedom, by pleying the ty- 
rant to a stranger, w misfortune 
it is to have fallen into our hands? 
Now, by St. Nicholas! the patron of 
the mariner, I find man is the same 
arbitrary being on the throne; in the 
camp, or on the deep. Give him 
power, and he abuses the preroga- 
tive with which he is invested.” Dur- 
ing this speech Otho examined, with 
an air of troubled interest, the dark, 
but intelligent countenance of the 
outlaw. is figure was lofty, well 
and strongly formed. Though plain- 
ly attired in the coarse garb of a sea- 
man, he possessed a firmness of step, 
a grandeur of deportment, indicating 
high lineage and early acquaintance 
with arms, His complexion had suf- 
fered from the scorching influence of 
a hotter climate and constant expo- 
sure to weather; but the fire of ge- 
nius petvaded his features, and flash- 
ed through the dark and piercing eye, 
which spoke of deeds, boldly resolv- 
ed, and fearlessly executed. . His 
brow was marked with an expression 
of deep and settled melancholy, 
whose gloomy power had stolen the 
glow of health from his cheek, and 
shed its blight on the rich masses of 
raven hair, which, in the full meri- 
dian of manhood, were already min- 
gled with silver. His countenance, 
once seen, could not easily be for- 
gotten; and the remembrance of its 
lineaments recurred to the mind of 
the Emperor like a troubled dream, 
recalling the calm sports of boyhood, 
the rash and impetuous career of 
youth, the fierce tyranny that had 
marked his entrance on manhood.— 


recognize me,” he exclaimed to him- 
self, as the pirate, turning to him, 
said, in a courteous tone—* Sir 
Knight, you are welcome to our rug- 
ged cheer—follow me.” 

The cavern was strongly illumi- 
nated with torches, which gleamed 
on arms and trophies wou from re- 
mote and barbarous nations. The 
Captain, however, motioned Otho 
to a seat at the lower end of the 
board, and having seen him well sup- 
plied with refreshments, turned to a 
beautiful youth who was seated at his 
right hand, his head resting on a 
small lute. With that youth he en- 
tered into earnest conversation, from 
time to time casting significant 
glances on Otho. Once, the Em- 
peror encountered the full languish- 
ing blue eye of the stripling, whose 
colour mounted even to the snowy 
temples, which glittered with marble 
whiteness from among the flaxen 
locks by which they were shaded. 
He turned away his head to conceal 
his confusion, and his hand uncon- 
scionsly fell over the instrument: it 
emitted a tremulous strain of melo- 
dy, and the minstrel, as if gathering 
courage from the sound, sang a sim- 
ple air which served more forcibly 
to enchain the attention of the Em- 
peror. As if under the influence of 
magic, he gazed with intense interest 
on the dark-browed chief, and on 
the fair-haired youth beside him. 

My native land! my native land ! 

ow many tender ties, 


Connected with thy distant strand, 
Call forth my heavy sighs. 


The rugged rock—the mountain stream— 
The hoary pine-tree’s shade ;" 

Where, often, in the noon-tide beam, 
A happy child I strayed ! 


I think of thee, when early light 
Is trembling on the hill ; 

I think of thee at dead midnight, 
When all is dark and still! 


I think of those whom I shall see 
On this fair earth no more ; 

And wish in vain for wings to fice 
Back to thy much-loved shore. 


The pirate cast a look of tender 
and melancholy regard on the min- 


“It is only fancy, or he, too, would strel, and Otho was on the point 0 
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expressing the pleasure his enchant- 
ing voice had afforded him, when the 
outlaw to whom he had first spoken, 
suddenly asked, in an imperious 
tone, “ Sir Knight, whence came 
you ?” 

A dark frown rested on the brow 
of Otho, as he replied, in a tone 
equally haughty—* From the field 
of Busentelle.”—“ How went the 
battle ?”—** It was not the sword of 
the mighty, or the force of the strong, 
that won the field,” returned the Em- 
peror-—‘‘ treachery _ prevailed.” — 
“How!” exclaimed the Captain, 
starting to his feet, “ did his Italian 
friends forsake Otho in his hour of 
need? This repays the tyrant well 
for casting from him true hearts and 
brave hands!” “You are a Ger- 
man,” said the Emperor, fixing his 
eagle eye on the pirate ; “* what can 
you know of Otho’s private coun- 
cils?”—A fierce light blazed in the 
dark eyes of the robber, as he re- 
plied—“* What do I not know of 
them, you should have said. Hear 
me, Sir Knight, and then judge be- 
tween this accursed tyrant and me !” 
—He paused, covered his face with 
his hands, and appeared for some 
time struggling with bitter reflec- 
tions; then continued, in a calmer 
tone: ** Stranger, you see before you 
one of the noblest-descended princes 
of the German empire, the unfortu- 
nate Philip of Cologue.’ The em- 
peror started—a deadly paleness 
stole over his countenance—his lip 
quivered, and his eyes involuntarily 
sought the ground, as the pirate pro- 
ceeded in his narrative —“I served 
my first apprenticeship in arms under 
the banner of Otho, and we reaped 
together immortal glory ia many a 
field. In the war with Sarmatia, the 
regiments under my command sur- 
prised, one night, the camp of the 
enemy, we took much spoil, and 
made many prisoners. Among the 
captives was a young and lovely fe- 
male, the only daughter of a man of 
rank, who, dying of his wounds, com- 
mitted her, with a father’s blessing, 
to his victorious foe. Had I follow- 
ad the first generous impulse of my 


breast, I should have restored the 
weeping damsel to her friends and 
country ; but my heart soon owned 
for the unprotected stranger a ten- 
derer passion. Our affection was 
mutual, and she promised to become 
my bride, when the days appointed 
for the mourning for her father were 
expired. In the interval, returning 
to Vienna, I was received with the 
most flattering demonstrations of re- 
gard by the treacherous Otho. But 
woe to him who puts any trust in the 
faith of princes! He accidentally 
saw, and became deeply enamoured 
of my beautiful Sarmatian. His pas- 
sion knew no bounds, and cruelty 
suggested the most speedy method of 
satisfying his wishes. Finding me 
determined never to surrender my 
promised bride, he accused me of 
treason, and s#borned witnesses. I 
was tried by the circle of princes ; 
they dreaded the indignation of the 
Emperor, and I was sentenced to a 
heavy fine and — banishment. 
Rage, despair, and love, were strug- 
gling in my breast. I gave myself 
up to the fury that possessed me ; 
and, in the bitterness of the moment, 
denounced dreadful imprecations on 
the head of the man who was the au- 
thor-of my sufferings. But the mea- 
sure of his crimes was not yet full. 
Eudocia resisted his passion, and 
treated the bribes he offered her with 
the contempt they merited. Accus- 
ing her of magic, the enraged and 
vindictive Emperor sent her, under 
a strong escort, a prisoner to a dis- 
tant castle. Permitted to bid adieu 
to my aged parents before I quitted 
for ever my native land, I had not 
been many hours beneath the roof of 
my paternal castle before a friend 
communicated to me the tidings of 
Eudocia’s sentence and approaching 
imprisonment. My first idea was 
to surprise the escort, and win back 
my bride at the point of the sword. 
—This resolve I instantly carried into 
execution. I assembled my friends 
and vassals—I pointed out my inju- 
ries—1 urged them as men, and as 
comrades in arms, to assist me in 
rescuing from destruction a lovely 
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and unfortunate woman. Aided by 
the darkness of the night, we suc- 
ceeded in our enterprise, leaving but 
ove man of the whole escort to re- 
turn with the tale. For that adven- 
ture the ban of the empire was pro- 
nounced against me; my name was 
erased from the list of princes; my 
banver was trampled under foot; 
and a high reward was offered for my 
head. Pursued from realm to realm 
—destitute of a home or an abiding 
place—my name became a bye-word, 
a proverb in the mouth of my ene- 
mies. The sea was before me : I had 
no other resource: I joined myself 
toa band of brave, but desperate 
men, and became a pirate and rob- 
ber at the hands of Otho!” The 
outlaw ceased, and again passed his 
trembling hand over his brow. 

* And what, think you, the wretch 
deserves, who could heap such ag- 
gravated miseries on the head of a 
brave and innocent man 2” asked the 
Emperor, in a low and hollow tone. 

‘The fate he has doubtless met in 
the field—disgrace, overthrow, and 
death !” returned the pirate. 


“He lives to fulfil the mar gent 
of your sentence,” replied the Em- 
peror, rising and approaching the 


outlaw. “Philip of Cologne! do 
you remember this face! Can you 
recognize, in a nameless fugitive, 
your ungenerous persecutor, Otho of 
Germany? Sheathe in this breast 
your sword, and sate your indigna- 
tion on the author of your wrongs.” 
—He threw his sword at the pirate’s 
feet, and stood before the astonished 
assembly with fulded arms and down- 
cast eyes. A hollow murmur passed 
from man to man, and, “ down with 
the tyrant!’ trembled on every lip, 
but no sound was audible. 

The pirate sprang to his feet—a 
dark red flush was on his face—his 
lip quivered—a fierce warfare of pas- 
sion shook his frame. Tyrant!” 
he exclaimed, “ the hour of retribu- 
tive justice is at length mine! But 
for thee, I had been the pride and 
ornament of the land that gave me 
birth; and had reaped, in honoura- 
ble warfare, immortal glory. Your 


unrelenting cruelty drove me to the 
rocks and fastnesses of these islands, 


and made me the companion of out- 


lawed men, a pirate on the deep. 
Die! and let my crimes, my lost hon- 
our be visited on thee!” His sword 
flashed over his head.—‘t Hold!” 
exclaimed the miustrel boy, castin 

himself at the feet of the pirate, a 
staying the uplified weapon ; “‘ raise 
not your hand against the Lord’s 
anointed! He is your prince—once 
was your friend! Will his blood 
atone for your past sufferings? Will 
his condemnation ensure your eter- 
nal welfare?” The warrior paused, 
—** By you, Philip of Cologne, my 
voice was never before unheard,” 
resumed the lovely woman, whose 
disguise could no longer conceal from 
the Emperor the wife of the pirate 
—“ ever generous and noble even to 
your enemies, prove to this unhappy 
prince how far virtue can triumph 
over the mean spirit of revenge.” — 
* Angel!” exclaimed the Emperor, 
** cease to plead ; your supplications 
are to my wounded spirit worse than 
the pangs of death. May the just 
God forgive me for the ills I have 
wrought!”—-He covered his face 
with his hands to conceal the agita- 
tion which was visible in every feat- 
ure ; but, in despite of all his efforts 
to repel them, the bright drops forced 
their way through his clenched fin- 
gers.—The pirate gazed on the con- 
science-stricken prince, till the wrath 
of his countenance passed away, and 
the tears trembled in his own fierce 
eyes. “Live!” hesaid. ‘ Restore 
these brave men to their former rank 
and fortune, and this degraded arm 
shall reinstate yuu on the throne of 
your ancestors,” 

“ No,” returned the Emperor, 
mournfully, “ I will not accept life at 
your hands. A self-condemned and 
guilty man, I will not attempt to ex- 
cuse crimes, committed in the lust of 
power, in the heat of youthful pas- 
sion.” 

“* Has futurity then no terrors?” 
said Philip. 

“None to him who has made his 
peace with heaven,” returned Otho, 
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“who has offered at the throne of 
mercy the humble sacrifice of a bro- 
ken heart.” 

“ Has your repentance been deep 
enough to rob the grave of its vic- 
tory?” 

“ Your noble brother, who lies a 
corpse in yonder wood, could best 
have resolved you that question. Oh 
that his mailed breast were my pil- 
low ; that the hand, which vainly de- 
fended him against a host of foes, 
were cold and stiff like his!’ The 
outlaw turned away, deeply affected, 
while the Emperor continued—* To 
atone in some measure for the wrongs 
I heaped upon your head, I passed 
an edict, recalling you to your coun- 
try, and restoring you to the honours 
of which my cruel tyranny had de- 
prived you. I ordered diligent search 
to be made, in every realm, for the 
exiled prince of Cologne; but, all 
my endeavuurs to discover the place 


of your retreat proving fruiiless, & 
bestowed on your lamented brother 
the favours I had in store for you. 
At your feet I ask forgiveness ot the 
past, and demand the fulfilment of 
the just sentence your lips pronourc- 
ed against me.” 

He would have thrown himself at 
the pirate’s feet; but the chief re- 
ceived him in his arms ere his knee 
could touch the earth. . Deep silence 
for some minutes pervaded the as- 
sembly ; till the band, springing to 
their feet, and brandishing aloft their 
weapons, made the cavern ring with 
“ Long live Otho of Germany ! 
Long live Philip of Cologne !” 

The pirate, true to his promise, 
safely transported the Emperor to 
the nearest German port; and the 
world soon forgot, in the command- 
er-in-chief of her armies, and the 
bulwark of her throne, the once- 
dreaded lion of the Mediterranean ! 
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Avene, in company with a 
few scientific gentlemen, had 
an opportunity of witnessing the ope- 
ration of this engine a few days since, 
we shall now state what appears to 
us to be its leading advantages. The 
principle (for which Mr. Perkins for- 
merly procured a patent) of keeping 
water under a high state of pressure, 
forms the basis of his new engine. 
But instead of a generator or boiler, 
a series of parallel pipes surround 


the fire, each pipe being capable of 


being detached or replaced without 
destroying the arrangement of the 
others. The pipes are about one 
inch and a half internal diameter, 
and four inches externally, with the 
view of preserving a certain degree 
of uniformity in the action of the fire, 

The cylinder is about eight inches 
diameter, with a twenty inch stroke ; 
but the piston, instead of working in 
oil and packing, is furnished with an 
ee double metal ring, highly 
polished on the edges, so as to re- 
duce the amount of friction on the 
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face of the cylinder (according to 
Mr. Perkins) to a mere fraction of 
what takes place in the ordinary 
mode of packing. 

The next improvemet (and which 
we consider by far the most impor- 
tant) is that of effecting nearly a 
perfect vacuum at the termination ot 
a stroke. It is not in our power, by 
words, to give a very accurate idea 
of the arrangement for this purpose 
without a drawing for reference ; but 
it is pretty nearly as follows :— 

Attached to the bottom of the 
working cylinder is an enlarged 
chamber which receives the foot of 
the piston, and communicates with a 
large reservoir or eduction pipe lead- 
ing through valves into the chimney- 
flue. The steam having driven the 
piston down into this chamber about 
seven-cighths of its elastic force, es- 
capes into the atmosphere, while the 
remaining eighth (or probably one- 
tenth) is condensed in the ordinary 
way by a jet of water. By this ar- 
rangement Mr. Perkins considers 
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that he obtains as perfect a degree 
of vacuum as in Bolton and Watt's 
condensing engine, with the advan- 
tage of saving the great consumption 
of water, and the friction of the air- 
pump, in the latter engines. In or- 
der to economise the steam, it is al- 
so cut off at a quarter stroke, and al- 
lowed to operate on the principle of 
expansion. 

The engine when exhibited to us 
was working under a pressure of 
about 360 lbs. on an inch, and was 
estimated by one or two gentlemen 
present as upwards of fifieen horse 
power ; but-the strength of the seve- 
ral parts of the engine is calculated to 
work with steam at 800 Ibs. per inch 
with perfect safety. In fact, the un- 
due production of steam and conse- 
quent liability to accidental explo- 
sion, appears to us to be so effectu- 
ally guarded against in this engine, 


¥ 
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as to-excite no apprehension whate- 
ver on that head. If we have any 
doubt, it is that the wear and tear of 
certain parts of the engine must be 
very considerable. The ingenious 
inventor, however, states that the 
consumption of coals amounts to lit- 
tle more than one-third of the usual 
quantity for a given quantity of la- 
bour,—that the weight of the new 
engines will not exceed one-third 
that of many low pressure condens- 
ing engines,—and the bulk will be 
also less than one-third. If these 
calculations be well founded, (which 
of course can only be determined by 
experience,) we apprehend the ge- 
neral introduction of this improved 
engine for steam-navigation will fol- 
low as a matter of course ; the great 
expense and tonnage of fuel forming 
the chief obstacles to the employment 
of steam-vessels for long voyages. 


VARIETIES. 


WILLIAM DE ALBINI. 
ryrueE following account of the 

origin of the alias given to the 
eldest son of William de Albini, bet- 
ter known to the reader of history by 
his appellative of ‘ William with the 
Strong Hand,’ is derived from Dug- 
dale. A very interesting poem, or 
romance of chivalry, might, we con- 
ceive, be founded upon this striking 
anecdote. William de Albini came 
over to England with William the 
Conqueror, and held large posses- 
sions, by knight’s service, in Norfolk. 
His son is represented to have been 
a man of great personal prowess, and 
extraordinary agility and strength of 
body. 

It happened that the Queen of 
France, being then a widow, and a 
very beautiful woman, became much 
in love with a knight of that country, 
who was a comely person, and in the 
flower of his youth : and because 
she thought that no man excelled 
him in valour, she caused a tourna- 
ment to be proclaimed throughout 
her dominions, promising to reward 


those who should exercise them- 
selves therein, according to their re- 
spective merits; and concluding, 
that if the person whom she so well 
affected should act his part better 
than others in those military exer- 
cises, she might marry him, without 
any dishonour to herself. 
Hereupon, divers gallant men, 
from foreign parts, hasted to Paris; 
and among others, came this our 
William de Albini, bravely accout- 
red; who in the tournament excelled 
all others—overcoming many, and 
wounding one mortally with his 
lance, which being observed by the 
Queen, she became exceedingly en- 
amoured of him, and forthwith invit- 
ed him to a costly banquet; and 
afterwards bestowing certain jevvels 
upon him, offered him marriage : but 
having plighted his troth to the Queen 
of England, then a widow, he refus- 
ed her, Whereat she grew so dis- 
contented, that she consulted with her 
maids how she might take away his 
life, and, in pursuance of that de- 
sign, enticed him into a garden, 
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where there was a secret cave, and 
in it a fierce lion, into which she de- 
scended by divers steps, under co- 
lour of shewing him the beast. And 
when she told him of its fierceness, he 
answered that it was a womanish and 
not a manly quality to be afraid there- 
of; but having him there, by the ad- 
vantage of a folding door, she thrust 
him in to the lion. Being, therefore, 
in this danger, he rolled his mantle 
about his arm; and putting his hand 
into the mouth of the beast, pulled 
out his tongue by the root! Which 
done, he followed the Queen to her 
palace, and gave it to one of her 
maids, to present to her. 

Returning, therefore, into England, 
with the fame of this glorious exploit, 
he was forthwith advanced to the earl- 
dom of Arundel, and, for his arms, 
the lion given him. Nor was it long 
after, that the Queen of England ac- 
cepted him for her husband, whose 
name was Adeliza (or Alice) widow 
to King Henry I., and daughter to 
Godfrey, Duke of Lorrain; which 
Adeliza had the castle of Arundel, 
and county, a dowry, from that king : 
and in the beginning of King Henry 
the Second’s time, he not only ob- 
tained the castle and honour of 
Arundel to himself and his heirs, but 
also a confirmation of the earldom 
of Sussex, granted to him by the 
third penny of the pleas of that coun- 
ty; which, in ancient times, was the 
usual way of investing such great 
men with the possession of any earl- 
dom, after those ceremonies of gird- 
ing with the sword, and putting on 
robes were performed : which have 
ever, till of late, been thought essen- 
tial to their creation.” 

This story, improbable as it may 
appear, is related as authentic by 
various accredited historians ; and 
many of the ancient bearings of the 
Arundel family, have a lion without 
atonyue upon them. At all events, 
the incident is true enough, for 
either poetry or romance. 


Lord Camden, when chief justice, 
was upon a visit to Lord Dacre, at 
Alveley, in Essex, and had walked 
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out with a gentieman, a very absent 
man, toa hill at no great distance 
from the house, upon the top of 
which stood the stocks of the village : 
he sat down upon them ; and after a 
while, having a mind to know what 
the punishment was, he asked his 
companion to open them and put 
him in, which being done, the gen- 
tleman took a book from his pocket, 
sauntered on, and so completely for- 
got the judge and his situation, that 

e returned to Lord Dacre’s. When 
the judge was tired, he tried, but in 
vain to get out; and asked a coun- 
tryman, who was passing by, to re- 
lease him, but who said, ‘ No, no, 
old gentleman; you were not set 
there for nothing ;’ and left him, un- 
til he was seen, and released by 
some servant of the house despatch- 
ed in quest of him. Some time af- 
terwards he presided at a trial, in 
which a charge was brought against 
a magistrate for false imprisonment, 
and for setting in the stocks. The 
counsel for the magistrate, in his re- 
ply, made light of the whole charge, 
and more especially the setting in 
the stocks, which he said every one 
knew was not any punishment at all, 
The chief justice rose, and, leaning 
over the desk, said, in a half whisper, 
‘ Brother, were you ever in the 
stocks?’ ‘ Really, my Lord, never.’ 
‘ But I have been,’ said the judge, 
‘and I assure you, brother, it is not 
such a trifle as you represent.’ 


BESSER, 

Ambassador from the Elector of 
Brandenberg at the court of London, 
on the accession of James the II., 
acquired the renown of the greatest 
diplomatic ability, by an act which 
at the present day would be one of 
extraordinary impropriety. At that 
time, he who ceded precedence to his 
rivals was considered a weak politi- 
cian. Precedence then occupied the 
attention of the court, as indeed it. 
did that of all classes of society. 
The Venetian ambassador pretend- 
ed to have precedence of the ambas- 
sador of the Elector of Brandenberg: 
having been stimulated to this asser-" 
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tion by the Envoy of Cologne, who 
had yielded precedence to ‘him. 
Besser determined to risk everything 
rather than submit to similar degra, 
dation. The folding-doors of, the 
throne-room being thrown open the 
Venetian ambassador and Besset 
advanced on the same line, and each 
began his'speech. Suddenly, Besser, 
without taking his eyes from the king, 
or for a moment interrupting the 
sentence he was uttering, seized the 
rear of the Venetian ambassador’s 
breeches, and hauled him’back seve- 
ral steps. This insolence threw the 
Italian into the greatest confusion, 
and gave the advantage to Besser, 
who finished his speech as if nothing 
had happened. His presence of 
mind and audacity not only received 
the approbation of James, and the 
applause of the corps diplomatique, 
but contributed to his advancement. 
At a subsequent period, however, 
he expericuced a whimsical disgrace 
in the.career in which he Wad al- 
ways officiated with glory. Sent to 
receive and compliment Peter the 
Great, who had followed the Rassian 
embassy to Koenigsberg, ‘incognito, 
Besser was huddled in an immense 
Louis the Foarteenth’s wig. While 
he was making his bow, Peter snatch- 
ed off his wig ; and, having exatmin- 
ed it inside and out, threw it into a 
corner. It was a dreadful thing for 
a grand master of the ceremonies to 
appear in public with a lace coat and 
a bald head! But nothing could put 
Besser out of countenance. He ex- 
tricated himself with honour from 
this very critical situation. 


ARTILLERY. 

The French papers mention that 
a Spaniard of Old Castile has just 
invented a cannon of a neW form, 
which is worked by steam, and “ dis- 
charges one hundred times a minute. 
The King of Spain,” it is added, 
** has ordered it to be examined by 
two gencrals of artillery, whose re- 
port isseper is favourable to the 
invention.” 

“On the 11th March, 1745, as 
appears from the journals of that 


‘timc, a newly-invented cannon was 
tried before the Duke of Cuwber- 
land, in Kensington Gardens, which 
discharged twenty-five times in two 
minutes,” Whose invention was 
this?) What was the nature of it? 
And why was it afterwards neglect- 
ed? It was brought out at a period 
when in consequence of the papers 
and experiments of the celebrated 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, the theory 
and practice of gunnery occupied 
much of the attention of the learned 
world and of the public. 


SCIENTIFIC BLUNDERS. 
The Copley medal, from the 
Royal Society of London, and the 
‘Lalande medal, from the Paris In- 
stitute, have been awarded to Cap- 
tain Sabine, for the patience and 
zeal he displayed in his experimental 
reseatches upon the pendulum, A 
short time since it was discovered, 
that the value of each division of the 
level of the repeating circle, made 
for the occasion, by order of the 
Board of Longitude, to show the su- 
periority of very small instruments 
of that kind, which the learned Cap- 
tain had estimated at a single second, 
amounted, in fact, to ten seconds ; so 
that all the results depending upon 
observations, made with this instru- 
ment, were -vitiated throughout, The 
same circle was subsequently em- 
ployed by Lieutenant Foster, in the 
northern expedition. We know not 
what to think of the accuracy of, or 
the dependence to be placed upon 
gentlemen, who can employ an in- 
strument in all parts of the globe, 
without ascertaining its corrections, 
or verifying its adjustment; but we 
appreciate the discrimination, as 
highly as we estimate the judgment, 
of two scientific bodies, who have 
immortalized a series of exemplary 
blunders, by the well-merited dis- 
tinctign of an honorary medal. 


Tuquisitive people are the funnels 
of conversation ; they do not take in 
any thing for their own use, but 
merely to pass it to another.—Stecle. 
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